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The Struggle of the South. 


Many people in the North cannot realize the trials 
and hardships with which the young South has had 
to contend in the provision of adequate facilities for 
the training of the young. The destruction of 
property and the exhaustion of financial resources 
formed only a small portion of the War’s aftermath. 
The adjustment to completely changed economic 
and social conditions was a task of infinite difficulty. 
The realities confronting the people of San Francisco 
after the earthquake were bitter enough, but the 
‘whole world was ready to pour out its sympathy 
over the city. The South was practically left 
friendless in its helplessness. The liberation of 
slaves brought with it the responsibility for the 
education of a race in an advanced civilization of 
freemen. The burden was increased by depriving 
the white men of the disciplinary authority usually 
accorded to educators. Was there ever placed a 
more disheartening problem before a people? The 
pioneer’s difficulties are not comparable to it. 

Suppose the people of San Francisco had found 
themselves after the earthquake limited to their own 
resources; and then had the orphans’ asylums and 
jails of the State thrown wide open and the care for 
the former inmates of them thrown upon the be- 
reaved city! Is this illustration over-wrought? 
Ask the people who found themselves with liberated 
slaves on their hands. 

However, everything has worked out well. Only 
do not let us forget the cost and withhold from the 
South the credit she justly deserves. If the schools 
are not yet what they might be when compared with 
the schools of other sections of the country let criti- 
cism be tempered with a thought of the struggle“out 
of which the new South has been born. 

It is truly wonderful what progress has been 
made! But the South cannot yet be asked to do 
without any further support from Northern philan- 
thropists. There are hundreds of schools to be 
built and many educational beginnings to_be fostered 
into independence. 

Ten years more of wisely organized aid such as the 
Southern Education Board is extending will put the 
good work well under way. 

While we sing the praises of those who contribute 
from their wealth to the up-building of the South let 
a word be said, too, of the teachers. There are many 
who have cast out of their minds all thought of 
accumulating money and of living in physical com- 
fort for the sake of being able to spend their lives in 
helping the young on the way to a better life. There 
are many who labor in one season to earn enough to 
permit them to teach the next. There are many 
who are subscribing for educational periodicals and 
going to summer schools and county normal schools, 
at no small outlay of hard earned money, to become 
more proficient and effective in extending the bless- 
ings of education in their native States. There are 
those who cling to a trying post, with no thought of 
self, to establish a sure foundation for the future 
prosperity of their school communities. 
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Let us have a national Appreciation Day to ex- 


press the thanks we harbor in our hearts to those 
who most deserve them—the teachers of the young! 


Let young and old, in North and South, in East and 
West, join hands and sing their praises! 
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What the teachers of the South have been pom 
under abnormal hardships the teachers of the North 
have done with equally high purpose and cheerful 
heart. Who will help to make Appreciation Day 
an annual event in every school in the land? 


BPW 
New Jersey Retirement Fund. 


Efforts to create dissatisfaction with the new 
Retirement Fund Bill in New Jersey have completely 
failed. The Attorney-General has given his opinion 
that the Bill is constitutional, and the Governor has 
signed it. 

New Jersey has had a Retirement Fund for. about 
ten years which has benefited quite a large number 
of annuitants, but there has been a growing feeling 
that the fees are not high enough to secure financial 
soundness and make sure that annuities will not have 
to be scaled down. As a result new members have 
come in sparingly. The annual income is now only 
equal to the annual expenditure for annuities. It 
seemed, therefore, that the time was near at hand 
when annuities must be scaled down to save the Fund 
from bankruptcy. The new law secures financial 
soundness by supplying largely increased fees and 
by providing that new teachers after January, 1908, 
shall automatically become members, thus adding a 
thousand or more members each year. This should 
remove from the minds of present annuitants all fear 
that their annuities will be scaled down, since the 
Attorney-General has ruled that present members 
will participate in all income that may accrue from 
the new fees as well as the old. 

The Bill was framed by a commission of about 
twenty members from the best educational talent of 
the State and was approved by them almost unani- 
mously. The Legislative Committee of the State 
Teachers’ Association will take up the matter. of 
amendments in the fall and secure action by the 
Legislature, when it assembles, to remedy, as far as 
possible, all defects that criticisms of the Bill may 
develop. The law is claimed by its advocates to be 
the best of that nature yet produced, in its safe- 
guards, its financial soundness, and in the extensive- 
ness of its application, since it benefits the teacher in 
the smallest county district as well as the. city 
teacher. 

BPI 


It is a pleasure to note that Dr. William A. Mowry 
has been honored by Whitman College, Walla Walla, 
State of Washington, with the degree of LL. D. 
Dr. Mowry is known far and wide as an educator and 
author. He was principal of a famous secondary 
school in Providence, R. I., for a full quarter of a 
century; occupied for seven years an editor’s chair 
in Boston; was Superintendent of City Schools, mem- 
ber of the School Board of Providence and of Boston; 
and has done institute and lecture work in every part 
of. the United States. He received the degree of 
A.M. from his Alma Mater, Brown University, Ph. D. 
from Bates College, Maine, and now the LL. D. from 
a typical New: England College in our most North- 
western State. 


Copyrighted, 1906, by A. S. Barnes & Co. ; 
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School in a Mining Town. 


[Special Correspondence.] 
By Mary RICHARDS GRAY. 


Tonopah, the big mining camp which is the center 
of the goldfields of the Nevada Desert, has but one 
school, tho her school census shows that there are 
600 children to draw school money. Three hundred 
of these are refugees from San Francisco who have 
been pouring in here during the past two months. 
In September presumably all will enter, that is, if the 
Nevada Compulsory Education Law is enforced. 
The teachers now are wondering what they will do 
with six hundred children when they have accommo- 
dations for but three hundred. 

Tonopah is barely five years old, yet in January 
the school was so overcrowded that more than a 
hundred children were racing the streets. When the 
new school, a big six-room two-story wooden struc- 
ture was completed and opened on January 22, the 
enrollment increased from 160 to 280. All during 
the year pupils have been coming in. The principal 
says that not a Monday morning comes around but 
that there are a few new faces in the ranks. This 
makes grading and discipline difficult. Under the 
present organization there are twelve grades,—a 
receiving room, a primer room, then the eight ele- 
mentary and grammar grades, and two high school 
grades, ninth and tenth. Next year there is to be a 
graduating class. Now it numbers eight. What it 
will number next June all depends on whether the 
parents ‘‘strike it and move out,” “get the fever for 
gold and move in,” or ‘‘get discouraged and drop out 
of the game.” 

This school, which is the pride of the town, cost 
$15,000. The furnishings for only six rooms, and 
plain, ordinary ones at that, amounted to $1,500. 
There is nothing cheap in Tonopah but sky and air. 
Lumber is $45 per thousand feet, table board $40 a 
month, a furnished room of the most ordinary sort 
without heat and water from $22 to $30. A bag of 
kindling costs 60 cents, a bag of coal $1.00, etc. 

Teachers in the grades all draw the same salary, 
$105 per month. This seems like big pay, but taking 
into account the cost of living and that the salary is 
paid for ten months, only it is equal to about half the 
sum of places in the East. The principal of the school 
says that just after the San Francisco disaster he was 
besieged with letters from teachers asking for places 
here. Fortunately for them there 
were no openings. A mining camp 
for a person on a small salary 
and without any money besides, 
is the worst place on_ earth. 
Those here who are making money 
are those who came with money 
with which to get astart. There 
is a big field here for a good 
private school but it will take 
money to get it under way. 

Cosmopolitan cities like San 
Francisco, Chicago, and New York 
do. not boast a more varied enroll- 
ment as_ regards nationalities, 
etc., than Tonopah, with its 
6,000 inhabitants. Every State 
and territory in the Union, the 
Philippine Islands, Canada, Mex- 
ico, South America, and half the 
countries of er have repre- 
sentatives in school, to say nothing 
of there being three Chinese chil- 
dren and two negroes. 

The discipline is the one thing 
which the teachers say has been 
difficult. With pupils from so 
many parts of the world, coming 
in at all times during the year, 
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the removal from the old to the new school; 
and the inordinate desire to make money which has 
such possession of the people that it permeates the 
very air, account for this. The children can scarcely 
wait to get out of school to hatch up schemes for 
making money. Everybody big enough to toddle 
wants to be an office boy, sell papers, run errands— 
anything for ten cents. There is little or nothing 
reckoned as worth less than the trifling sum of ten 
cents. Nickels and pennies are traditions of the 
effete, far-away East. It is ten cents, two bits, four 
bits, ete. To-day I saw a small girl barely eight 
years old out running in the hot sun trying to sell a 
lick of ice cream, brought from heaven knows where, 
“‘for four bits, only four bits.”’ All these things do 
not tend to the quiet, peaceful, nerveless school- 
room atmosphere one likes to find the world over. 

The school library is not one we might choose for 
a more settled place, but is getting more actual use 
and giving greater benefit than some good ones in 
more favored spots on the globe. Here it is a case of 
intensity of application and nothing else. There 
are the series known as “‘ Masterpieces of History and 
Literature,” ‘‘The World’s History and Its Makers,” 
“The Twentieth Century Encyclopedia and His- 
tory,” “‘Heroes of History,” and ‘‘The Home Circle 
Library.” 

The Tonopah school closed on June 8. The teach- 
ers who have been here for ten months express them- 
selves ready to get away for the entire vacation. 
One said that he knew he should spend at least a week 
out browsing in the meadows and nipping at the 
trees; that this was the only way he could even up 
for having been away from grass and trees for so 
long. There is one rose bush in town, perhaps fifteen 
trees, and a few apologetic wisps of grass in little 
carefully-tended plots. These exotics receive almost 
as much care as the whole of Golden Gate Park and 
are the most forlorn dwarfed things imaginable. It 
is a case of the man and his dog. The owners see 
more beauty in them than anybody else. 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL takes its 
annual vacation the first two weeks in 
August. There will be no number pub- 
lished for August 4 or 11. 





How New York School Girls are Taught the Housekeeping Arts, under the 
direction of Mrs. Mary E, Williams, 
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Leaks in Language. 


M. F. ANDREW, Principal of the 25th District, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


It is very hard for this generation of teachers to 
get away from the methods by which they were 
taught. Most of us remember—not with pleasure— 
how we were drilled in the conjugation of the verb 
“love” only to go out and use it in the progressive 
and interrogative forms, just as all creation had done 
since the days of father Adam. First and second 
person were enough, and we cared not one whit for 
the absence or presence of the third person. 

In the same manner we spent days, months, years, 
and nearly ages, on ‘‘noun, com., 3rd, sing., neut., 
nom.,” etc., etc., when most of it was of no earthly 
value, and the worth of it was such that many a 
poor boy was driven from his heavenly inheritance, 
so that it will do him no good. 

I repeat, it is hard for those of us who teach now, 
to get away from the old form of doing, and to get 
down to the common expressions of life. 

For several years I have been working with my 
teachers to get them into a more rational way of 
doing the work, and I think we are finding some, at 
least, of our weaknesses. 

In the first place there is far too much written 
work; a kind of forcing of children to do something 
with a topic about which they know nothing. We 
ask them to write on all sorts of subjects upon which 
they are totally ignorant. One of two things must 
be done—they must either draw on the imagination 
or search the cyclopedia, and every teacher knows 
how unsatisfactory is either one. 

My own child in high school came home when in 
her fourteenth year, with this subject weighing her 
down—‘‘Early Puritan Writers and their Influence 
on the History of New England.” 

She labored long and hard and produced an oration 
that in the language of her small brother was “great.” 
Another pupil in the second year was asked to write 
a criticism of Lowell’s “‘ Vision of Sir Launfal,” and 
so it goes on ad finem—of many children’s high 
school days. 

It is the proper use of language for which we are 
working, and all the time spent in teaching the sub- 
ject should be used with this end in mind. We are 
always in such a hurry to get over the course of study, 
that the real essentials are neglected. 

“Care for the little things” should be constantly 
before us, and the “big things” will come out all 
right. When a child has something to say and 
expresses a willingness to share it with his mates, 
why not let him stand without hindrance, and ex- 
press it in his own way? The continual criticism 
that usually accompanies such exercises is a detri- 
ment rather than a help. 

I fear sometimes that we are making far too much 
of the reproduction work in school, and when it is 
all said and done, the results are not commensurate 
with the energy expended. A story is read or told, 
and then follows the command “‘ write.” 

When the papers are called for the teacher finds 
such a collection of glaring errors that she gives up 
in despair and does some of the following things: 
does not mark them at all; or if she does, marks only 
the most prominent mistakes and returns the papers 
without comment; or has the papers read in class, 
and the mistakes talked about, but does nothing 
further. Many other ways of disposing of a dis- 
agreeable task might be named. 

Usually classes are so large that the marking of 
many papers—like the making of many books—has 
no end. 

There are among English-speaking (and writing) 
people, a few common errors that call for faithful, 
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persistent looking after. I have said this so many 
times to my own teachers, that some of them think 
that it has grown to be “fanaticism” on my part 
and have been calling for the proof of my assertion. 
I have one present. 

In a recent number of Teachers Magazine was 
an Indian legend, told by a negro professor, of 
Hampton Institute, I think. It was the story of 
the creation of man, whom God formed of clay and 
baked in the oven. The real point, of course, was 
that when He had a red man He looked all over the 
globe for the best place to put him, and finally con- 
cluded that America was the garden spot of the 
world. 

I told the story in detail to the fifth, sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades, and asked for a reproduction in 
writing. For my asking I received 240 papers, and 
I spent four weeks reading and marking the papers, 
with these results: 

In the fifth year there were 81 papers, with 151 
misspelled words, and 297 grammatical errors and 
wrong uses of words. In the sixth grade there were 
64 papers, 31 misspelled words, and 126 grammatical 
errors. In the seventh grade there were 62 papers, 
5 misspelled words, and 66 grammatical errors. 
Forty papers in the eighth grade had six misspelled 
words and 83 grammatical errors. 

Of the entire number much less than one-sixth of 
the pupils saw that the story had any point or 
meaning whatever, and simply made it a mechanical 
factor in the every-day work. 

No child knew while I was telling the story that 
it was to be given back. It was to them an enjoy- 
able treat, while it was being told, but just so soon 
as I said ‘‘write,” it was another affair, and they 
began racking their brains to recall it just as I had 
told it. In most cases the recalling was a dismal 
failure. 

Now, has anything been accomplished by this 
experiment? Most decidedly, I think, if the teachers 
will profit by it. I have proof indisputable, that the 
trouble lies just where I have been putting it for 
years, and our teachers may begin to calk the cracks, 

The following list will show the errors that were 
oftenest repeated: ‘‘to” for “too”; ‘‘peace” for 
“‘piece”’; ‘‘leave” for “‘let,” and vice versa; “‘in” 
for “into,” and vice versa; ‘‘a” for ‘“‘an”’; “‘let” for 
“left”; “look” for ‘‘looked”’; ‘‘come”’ for “‘came,” 
and the reverse; ‘‘ were” for “was”; ‘‘it”’ for ‘‘him,”’ 
and the reverse; ‘‘like” for “‘liked’’; “‘please” for 
“‘pleased”’; ‘“‘bake” for ‘“‘baked”; ‘“‘color” for 
“‘colored’’; “‘their” for ‘‘there’’; “‘done”’ for ‘‘did’’; 
“‘and” for “‘but”; “sum” for ‘‘some” (a curious 
one); “‘maid”’ for “‘made”’; “throw” for “thrown.” 


These, of course, are not all of the errors, but they 
seem to be the ones that are in a fair way to put our 
school-room teaching in ill repute. 
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The Need of Supervision in English. 
By EVELYN M. Woop LovEJoy, Montana. 


It is an old adage, that if you would clear the 
stream; you must go to the fountain. Every one 
recognizes that the stream of English issuing from 
our public schools is far from clear. Perhaps more 
lamentations over poor results in the teaching of this 
subject fill our educational journals and are heard in 
conferences, than over any other branch in the school 
curriculum. It is a good sign, and may the agitation 
continue until saner and wiser methods shall take the 
place of those in vogue at the present time. 

English is the fountain of all education in the 
schools of our country. Without the ability to read, 
without discrimination in thought-getting from the 
printed page, how far can a pupil progress in mathe- 
matics, science, or any other branch of study? Read- 
ing comes first in the education of every schoolboy 
and girl. How they are taught, the power they gain 
in this direction during the first two years, will 
largely determine their future progress. 

Too often English is construed to mean the mas- 
tery of grammar, rhetoric, and a knowledge of litera- 
ture, leaving out of consideration reading, the most 
important of all. A skilful teacher listening to a 
pupil’s reading can readily tell whether he under- 
stands the construction of the sentence, whether he 
feels the sentiment expressed, thru quick compre- 
hension of the author’s meaning. Take as an illus- 
tration the speech of Antony in “Julius Cesar,” 
where he says, “I am no orator as Brutus is——-and 
that they know full well that gave me public leave to 
—_— of him.”’ When the pupil does not recognize 
that that is a pronoun referring back to what Antony 
has just said, and is used as the object of the verb 
know, he will read it without emphasis, and miss the 
point Antony is making. 

The learner often fails in arithmetic, geography, 
or history, because he does not or cannot interpret 
the statements of the text-book. Teachers are con- 
tinually amazed at their students’ wrong ideas of 
the meaning of test questions submitted for exam- 
‘ination. If in their doubt and confusion the pupils 
ask about the meaning of certain terms, they gene- 
rally meet with the reply, “‘ You are expected to know 
what that means. I cannot explain.” 

If every teacher, departmental or otherwise, would 
see to it that the terms which must be used by her 
classes are mastered as to orthography and meaning, 
the work of the English teacher would be much 
simplified. 

The great lack in our schools is unity. Courses of 
study have been multiplied, with a view to correla- 
tion and unification. They are helpful, but unless 
there is close and wise supervision, the teacher of 
one grade is apt to trespass upon the work of the next 
higher, to the neglect of the thoro mastery of the 
subject matter to be covered in her own grade. Thus 
we find in English the sixthg rade teacher burdening 
her pupils with matter belonging to the seventh, the 
séventh ambitious to cover work in the eighth, and 
the eighth following their example by employing 
high school methods. The result is lack of thoroness, 
and complaint from the high school teachers about 
the inadequacy of preparation in English, which we 
hear with each beginning class. 

The fact to be deprecated is that the complaints 
are well founded, and the wail travels backward, 
each throwing the blame on her predecessor. 

Laments are cheap and relieve tension, but they 
lack potency. What we need is a remedy for this 
state of affairs. Unification of the English course, 
secured thru wise supervision, is a remedy worth 
trying. If asupervisor is needed for physical culture, 
for music, for drawing, even more is a supervisor 
needed for English. It may be urged that the grade 
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teacher is already burdened with frequent meetings 
with supervisors, but it is possible to lessen the fre- 
quency of such meetings. A supervisor in English 
is needed, not so much to meet teachers for consul- - 
tation and direction, as to outline a rational course 
in that subject for the whole twelve years, with the 
co-operation of teachers, and to watch the work 
from the primary grade up thru the high school, and 
chiefly to see that the grade work in reading, spelling, 
grammar, composition, and literature is intelligently 
progressive, that the work of each grade is thoroly 
done, and that reviews are not neglected. There 
ought to be as careful gradation in composition and 
literature, as in technical grammar. Students would 
not then enter high school with little knowledge of 
punctuation, unable to tell a dependent from an 
independent statement, and with so little familiarity 
with good classics, that the meaning and beauty in 
“The Lady of the Lake” and ‘‘The Vision of Sir 
Launfal”’ are as ‘‘sounding brass or a tinkling cym- 
bal’’ to them, because their minds are untrained and 
unawakened. 

Large cities could well afford to try the experiment 
of English supervisors, and smaller cities could enlist 
some one of their regular corps. It is not possible‘for 
a superintendent or even a principal to give the time 
needed for such special supervision. Their duties 
are more general, and in many cases, no doubt, they 
would not feel competent, or would shrink from so 
much extra effort. 

Let us have direct, efficient supervision of English 
in our graded schools, and then let these different 
supervisors get together and agree on some of the 
essentials, leaving a wide margin for local differences 
and individual tastes. Such action would not be an 
entering wedge for a multiplicity of supervisors, for 
no other object is pursued thru the whole course 
the grades, and no other subject is so important. 
is the key that unlocks the door of knowledge for ie 
learner. 

CPN 


Books for Home Reading. 


Recommended by the Conference on College Entrance Re- 
quirements. (Concluded from THE ScHooL JOURNAL of 
June 23.) 

Macaulay: Essays (Addison, Milton, Clive, Earl of 

Chatham); Lays of Ancient Rome. 

Malory: King Arthur Selections. 

Mandeville. 

Marco Polo. 

Milton: Comus; I] Penseroso; L’Allegro; Lycidas; 

Paradise Lost (Books I and II). 

Montaigne: Selected Essays. 

Motley: Rise of the Dutch Republic. 

Newman: Idea of a University. 

Palgrave: Golden Treasury, First Series. 

Parkman: Conspiracy of Pontiac; Montcalm and 

Wolfe. 

Percy: Reliques. 

Plato: Apology of Socrates: Phaedo; Phaedrus. ° 
Plutarch: Lives. 
Poe: Poems; Tales. 

Pope: Essay on Man; Rape of the Lock. 

Prescott: Conquest of Mexico; Conquest of Peru. 
Reade: Cloister and Hearth. 

Ruskin: King of the Golden River; Sesame and 

Lilies; Selections. 

Scott: Abbot; Ivanhoe; Kenilworth; Lady of the 

Lake; Lay of the Last Minstrel; Marmion; Old 

Mortality; Quentin Durward; Talisman; Wood- 


stock. 

Shakespeare: As You Like It; Hamlet; Julius 
Caesar; King Lear; Macbeth; Merchant of 
Venice; Midsummer Night’s Dream; Tempest; 


Twelfth Night; the 
English history. 


Shelley: Selections. 


plays concerned with 
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Sophocles: Antigone (Edipus King (Jebb’s or Plump- 
tre’s translation). ; 

Spenser: Faerie Queen; (Britomart). 

Stevenson: Kidnapped; David Balfour; Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde; Poems; Treasure Island. 

Stowe: Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

Swift: Gulliver’s Travels. 

Tacitus: Agricola; Germania. 

Taylor: Bayard: Views Afoot. 

Tennyson: Poems. ; 

Thackeray: English Humorists; Henry Esmond; Pen- 
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dennis; Four Georges; 


Thoreau: Walden. 


Neweomes; Vanity Fair. 
Thucydides (Jowett’s translation). _ fall 


- Trevelyan; Life of Macaulay: . < : 


Tyndall: Hours of Exercise in the Alps. 

Webster: First Bunker Hill Oration; Plymouth 

” Oration. yl is 

White: Natural History of Selborne. 

Whittier: Snow Bound; Tent on the’ ‘Beach; 
Poems. “ ee ee 

Wordsworth: Selections. 





Simplified Spelling List. ~ ° : ° 


The “‘ List of common words spelled in two or more 
ways,” published by the Simplified Spelling Board has 
proved to be an effective argument in the hands of 
the advocates of simplified spelling. It: contains a 
selection of 300 common words in which the process 
of stereotyping irregular or anomalous forms has not 
prevailed and in which, therefore, a choice still lies 
open between a simple or normal form, and a less 
simple or anomalousform. __ 

The list is printed for the use of teachers, lecturers, 
writers, and others who may undertake to promote 
the acceptance and use of the simpler forms in 
schools, newspapers, and elsewhere. 

_ English dictionaries have shown a progressive 
simplification of spellings. The progress since Web- 
ster’s first quarto edition (1828) has been almost 
systematic, each dictionary going ahead of its pre- 
decessor in the extent of simplification. 

Of the 300 simple forms included in the list, more 
than one-half are preferred by Webster’s dictionary, 
more than six-tenths are preferred by the Century, 
and two-thirds are preferred by the Standard; while 
nearly all the rest, except some of the inflected forms 
(which are often ignored), are allowed by all three 
dictionaries as alternative spellings, in many cases 
held equal in authority or superior in etymological 
accuracy to the form nominally preferred. The 
result is, in short, that nearly the whole list has the 
sanction of all the dictionaries current in the United 
States, either as preferred or alternative spellings. 


List of Simple Forms. 


Abridgment, accouter, accurst, acknowledgment, addrest, 
(Spenser, Jonson, Milton, Pope, Fitzgerald), adz, affixt, 
altho (Bunyan), anapest, anemia, anesthesia, anesthetic, 
antipyrin, antitoxin, apothem, (better than ‘‘apothegm”’), 
apprize (Goldsmith, Miss Edgeworth), arbor, archeology 
(Skeat), ardor, armor, artizan, assize, ax. 

Bans (not ‘‘banns’’), (Gay), bark (not ‘‘barque’’), be- 
havior, blest, blusht, (Shakespeare, Burns), brazen, brazier, 
bun, bur. : 


Caliber, caliper, candor, chapt, check, checker, chimera, . 


civilize, clamor, clangor, clapt (Bible 1611, Shakespeare, 
Fuller, De Foe, Lamb, Tennyson), claspt (Stanyhurst, Gold- 
smith, Tennyson),'clipt ‘(Bible 1611, Shelley, Tennyson), 
clue, coeval, color, colter, commixt, comprest, (Tennyson), 
comprize (Holland, Florio, Henry More), confest (Milton, 
Dryden, Pope, .Gray, Goldsmith, Trumbull), controller, 
coquet, criticize, cropt, (Bible 1611, Pope, Shakespeare, Bun- 
yan, Dryden, Burns, Scott, Tennyson, Lowell), crusht 
(Spenser, Bible 1611, Milton, Fuller, Burns), cue, , curst, 
(Shakespeare, Dryden, Goldsmith, Pope, Burns), cutlas, 
eyclopedia. 

Dactyl, dasht, decalog, defense, carest, (not “‘caressed’’), 
(Burns), catalog, catechize, center, demagog, demeanor, 
deposit, deprest (Milton, Gray, Burns), develop, dieresis, dike, 
dipt (Bible 1611, Milton, Fuller, Pope, Gray, Shenstone, 
Scott, Tennyson, Lowell), discust, dispatch, distil, distrest 
(Milton, Thomson, Goldsmith, Burns, Lamb, Tennyson), 
— (Hacket), droopt (Tennyson), dropt (Shakespeare, 
Milton, Dryden, Pope, Burns, Scott, Coleridge, Landor, Mrs. 
Browning, Tennyson,’ Swinburne, Lowell, Eyton), dulness 
(Pope, Thomson). aes 


Ecumenical, edile, ,egis, enamor,, encyclopedia, ,endeayor, 
envelop, Eolian, eon, epaulet, eponym, era, esophagus, 
esthetic, esthetics, estivate, ether, etiology, exorcize, exprest 
(Spenser, Milton, Dryden, Pope, Goldsmith). pi aaa: pas 

Fagot, fantasm, fantom, favor, favorite, fervor, fiber, fixt 


(Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Cowley, Dryden,: Thomson, 


Thirlwall), flavor, fulfil, fulness. ; watt 
Gage, gazel, gelatin, gild (not “ guild’’), gipsy, gloze, gly- 
cerin, good-by, gram; gript*(Milton, Tennyson). °': ve 
Harbor, harken, heapt (Shakespeare, Jonson, -Milton, 
Lowell), hematin, hiecup, hock (not ‘‘hough’’), homeopathy, 
homonym, honor, humor, husht (Shakespeare,: Dryden, 
Wilson, Lytton), hypotenuse. , So 
Idolize, imprest (Spenser, Shakespeare, 
Burns,- Cary), instil, jail; judgment. , dis any ‘ 
- Kist’ (Spenser, Shakespeare,. Jonson, Milton, ,Goldsmith, 
Lamb, Tennyson). ° . Tran 
Labor, lacrimal, lapt (Hooker, Tennyson, fidwell, Lewis, 
Morris), lasht, (Spenser, Shakespeare, Quarles); leapt’ (Shake- 
speare, Jonson, “Addison, Collins, . Wordsworth, -Fennyson, 
rs. Browning, Swinburne), legalize, license,- licorice, . liter, 
lodgment, lookt , (Spenser, Shakespeare, Jonson, Milton, 
Bunyan, De Foe), lopt (Shakespeare, Jonson, Milton, Young), 
uster. ; Sagi ; babs a 
Mama, maneuver, materialize, meager, medieval,’ meter, 
‘mist (not ‘‘missed’’) ye wom Milton, ; Bunyan, Lowell), 
miter, mixt (Bible 1611, Shakespeare, Bacon, Jonson, Milton, 
Addison, Pope, Shenstone,’ Lowth), mold, molder,- moluing, 
moldy, mullen. ’ icine he Geli 
Naturalize, neighbor, niter, nipt (Spenser; Shakespeare, 
— Shelley). : 7S ee ae 
cher, odor, offense, omelet, opprest (Spenser, Jonson, ° 
Milton, Dryden, Pope,’ Thomson, Goldsmith, Burns; Byron, 
‘Tetinyson), orthopedic. 5K wean Sehompans te 
Paleography, Paleolithic, paleontology, paleozoic, paraffin, 
— pom ae ast (not ‘‘passed?’) (Shakespeare;: Dryden, 
ope, Lowth,. Goldsmith, Burns, Tennyson,: Fitzgerald), 
phenix, phenomenon, piemy. 


Milton, *Pope, 


patronize, pedagog, pedobaptis 


t, 
low, polyp, possest (Spenser, Shakespeare, Jonson, Hooker, 
alei h. Milton, Fuller, ‘Addison,’ Pope;* Gray;:" Goldsmith, 
Lowell), practise, prefixt, prenomen, prest (Spenser, : Milton, 
Dryden, Pope, Goldsmith, Burns, Tennyson, Lowell, Fitz- 
gerald), pretense, preterit, pretermit, primeval, profest 


(Spenser, Shakespeare, Jonson, Pope, Lamb); program’ (Scott, 
Sweet), prolog,’ propt (Dryden; Pope; Burns; “Tennyson, 
Lowell), pur.) °° °f «+ ‘ at pee lALe 

Quartet, questor; quintet. . tiie 

. Rancor, rapt (not ‘‘rapped’’), raze, recognize, reconnoiter, 
rigor, rime, ript (Cowper), rumor. Pi 

. Saber, saltpeter, savior,,savor, scepter, septet, sepulcher> 
sextet, silvan (Scott), simitar, sipt (Lamb, Tennyson, i onson)» 
sithe, skilful, skipt (Shakespeare, Milton), slipt (Shakespeare, 
Hooker; Jonson, Tennyson); smolder,’ snapt -(Lowth; Coler- 
idge), somber, specter, splendor, stedfast (Bible,i1611, 1906), 
sept (Milton, Bunyan, Pope, Goldsmith, Burns, Scott, Jane 
Austen, Tennyson), stopt (Shakespeare; Milton, Pope, Thom- 
son, Goldsmith, Scott, Jane Austen, Tennyson), strest, stript 
(Shakespeare, Fuller, Bunyan, Pope, Richardson, Goldsmith, 
Burns, Lamb, Tennyson, Lowell), subpena, succor, suffixt, 
sulfate, sulfur, sumac, supprest (Hooker, Jonson,. Fuller, 
Pope), surprize (Fuller, Thomson, Shenstone, Goldsmith, 
Jane Austen), synonym. © ; ai 

Tabor, tapt (Tennyson), teazel, tenor, theater, tho (Evelyn, 
Bunyan), thoro, thorofare, thoroly, thru, thruout, :tipt. (Mil- 
ton, Pope, Somerville), topt, tost (Milton, Dryden, Ray, 
Thomson, Shenstone, Burns, Whittier, Lowell), transgrest 
(Hooker), trapt,.tript (Shakespeare, Shenstone, Landor), 
tumor. d 

Valor, oe vext ae ee Milton, Pope, Thomson, 
Tennyson, Longfellow, Lowell), vigor, vizor, wagon, ‘washt 
(Putenham; Spenser, Shakespeare, Hooker), whipt (Shake- 
speare, Fuller, Pope, Scott), whisky, wilful, winkt,- wisht 
(Spenser, eg Jonson, Milton), wo, woful, woolen, 
wrapt (Jonson, Milton, Fuller, Dryden,-Burns, Pope, Cowper, 
Scott, Lowell, Fiske), Rain eA 
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The Teaching of History in the Public Schools of the United 
States with Special Reference to War and Peace. III. 


[Report of a Committee of Three, consisting of Homer B. Sprague, Fannie Fern Andrews, and William A. Mowry, appointed 
in a¢cordance with the action of the Annual Meeting of the American Peace Society, May 18, 1905.] 


Every student of history should. know that since 
the Jay Treaty in 1794, between the United States 
and Great Britain, nations have been, with increas- 
ing frequency, séttling their differences by arbitration 
until the system has become generally common 
atnong them; that the movement has culminated in 
the-Hague Court, a tribunal to which any nation can 
submit its international controversies; that, altho 
the Hague Convention did not pledge any nation to 
refer disputes to this Court, since that time no less 
than forty treaties have been signed whereby the 
signatory powers make such a pledge; that, entering 
on its te career in May, 1902, it has already 
settled four disputes, involving the test nations 
of the world, thereby showing its ability to fulfill the 
functions for which it was established; that the 
public opinion of the world is more and more forcing 
the nations to take their differences to it for peaceful 
oS pene It should be known, at least to the 
older pupils in the schools, that in the course of the 
current year the representatives of sme forty-six 
nations are to meet in a sécond peace conference for 
the purpose of continuing the work so auspiciously 
begun; that po empone simultaneous reduction 
of armaments, whereby vast amounts of money and 
vast numbers of men, now in readiness for brutal 
destruction, may be freed for constructive work, is 
again one of the subjects proposed to come before 
this body; that a general arbitration treaty, render- 
ing war practically impossible, is another topic on its 
program; that a commanding place will probably be 
given the proposition to create a permanent inter- 
national congress which shall meet at regular in- 
tervals to study systematically the .international 
problems that ate always before the world,—the 
problems in industry, education, religion, science, 
philanthropy, ahd government,—and that this con- 
gress when established will be the legislative comple- 
ment of the Hague Court. The 18th of May will not 
receive a fitting observance in the schools unless the 
fact is made clear that all this has been the outcome 
of the ‘‘first peace congress,”’ and of the great world- 
movement which caused it to be held. 

The foregoing investigation shows that the schools 
have begun to celebrate this day, and the following 
admirable letter of Hon. George H. Martin, Secretary 
of the Massachusetts State Board of Education, sent 
out in April of last year to each superintendent in the 
State, as also a similar letter addressed by the State 
Superintendent of Instruction in Ohio to the super- 
intendents in that Commonwealth, indicates that 
the meaning of the day has begun to be properly 
interpreted: 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


State Hovss, Boston, April 11, 1905. 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 


Dear Sir: A statute which has made the school laws of 
Massachusetts famous for more than a century imposes upon 
all instructors of youth the obligation to use their best 
endeavors to instill into the minds of the children and youth 
committed to. their care the principles of ‘‘love of country, 
humanity, and universal benevolence.’’. 

It has become a general practice in schools. to stimulate 
the love of country by special exercises in connection with 
the public holidays, February 22, April 19, and May 30. 

A favorable opportunity to cultivate the other two virtues, 
“humanity and universal benevolence,” is now afforded in the 
setting apart of the 18th of May in commemoration of the 
Hague Conference, May 18, 1899. This day is to be widely 
en in Ewrope and by numerous organizations in 

merica. 


The Board of Education recommends that appropriate 
exercises be held in the schools of Massachusetts on May 18, 
for the purpose of emphasizing the blessings of peace, of 
showing the superiority of arbitration over war, and of exalt- 
ing the brothertbood of nations. ’ 

Such exercises might profitably include brief accounts of 
the settlement of recent international disputes by arbitration, 
together with quotations, readings, and recitations concerning 
peace from the writings of Washington, Sumner, and other 
statesmen, and from the poems of Holmes, Lowell, and Whit- 
tier. 

An vp ae motto for the day. would be: ‘‘God hath 
made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the 
face of the earth.” 

Very truly yours, 
Greorce H. Martin, 
Secretary. 


We wish to suggest that in order to make the 
anniversary generally noticed in a proper manner, a 
program of suitably graded exercises should be pre- 
pared and made available for the teachers in all 
schools. 

We could wish that the sentiments for which the 
day stands might be taught to children every day 
in the year; that all teaching might be permeated 
with the ideas of justice, reason, love, and good-will. 

The teachers of the United States must become 
more active in this direction if they would keep peace 
with their co-workers across the water, who have so 
far surpassed them in an active campaign for peace 
teaching. The Association of French Public School 
Teachers, numbering many thousands in its mem- 
bership, has declared as a body its intention to teach 
the ideas of peace. The International Congress of © 
Public School Teachers, held recently in Europe with 
representatives from eighteen nations, passed reso- 
lutions to the effect that the principles of peace 
should permeate all teaching, and that the history of 
the wars of conquest should be supplanted by the 
history of the great constructive workers of the 
world. The International Students’ Congress at its 
last meeting passed two resolutions: 1. That a 
propaganda of peace be established which should 
encompass the whole world. 2. That peace clubs be 
formed in all universities. This body also appointed 
a committee to present these resolutions to the 
different governments of the world. 

We should be glad to see the teachers of the United 
States, citizens of a country which is the home of the 
first peace society in the world, take the lead in a 
united stand against war. There is no turning back 
in this onward development; but the rapidity of the 
evolution will depend on direct effort. Surely the 
American teachers ought to be in the van of this 
movement, destined to uplift the whole human race! 


General Observations. 


In view of the results of these examinations, the 
Committee, not caring to comment on the adverse 
sentiments expressed in some quarters, nor upon the 
fact that from a majority of the cities and towns so 
addressed no response has been received, beg to 
suggest that altho upon the whole great progress has 
been made in the right direction in recent years, yet 
with some superintendents, and presumably with 
most teachers, the viewpoint of events ought to be 
elevated and the horizon broadened; and since the 
spirit in which the instruction is imparted is of more 
importance than the exact details, we would also 
suggest that the following principles should be 
clearly borne in mind in the teaching of history: 

1. That all men, of whatever race, country, or 
stage of civilization, are brethren, and entitled to be 


(Signed) 
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treated by one another as children of one Father and 
members of a common family. . 
2. That the nations.are sister nations; and as 
kindly a spirit should always prevail in their dealings 
*with each other as between members of the same 
family. : 
3. That when a good motive can reasonably be 
assigned for an apparently hostile action on the part 


of another, whether a man or a nation, it is a duty to . 


impute such proper motive rather than a conscious 
intention to inflict injury wrongfully. It is there- 
fore more honorable in such cases 'to exercise patient 
forbearance than to give way to quick and violent 
resentment. 

4. That in war, as in private dueling, one party 
is always in the wrong, usually both; and the imme- 
diate result of the conflict never decides which is in 
the right, if either; nor does it tend to vindicate the 
honor of either to make haste to shed blood or seize 
or destroy property. 

5. That the maxim, “My country, right or 
wrong!” as too often interpreted, is false and dan- 
gerous, and may become, to use the language of 
Chief Justice Jay, ‘‘ treason to liberty, justice, and 
humanity, and rebellion against God.” 

6. That the kind of patriotism which would 
aggrandize one country at the expense of another is 
but.a form of selfishness or even .criminality. 

7. That whatever be thought of the maxim, “‘In 
time of peace, prepare for war,” it should not be 
forgotten that immense military and naval arma- 
ments continually suggest resort to violence.as the 
eae method of securing justice and maintaining 
rights. 

8.. That- whether we have or have not a right to 
disregard, as the soldier in battle always must, the 
command of the Founder of Christianity to love our 
enemies; and whether it be true or not, as Franklin 
repeatedly affirmed, that, ‘‘there was never a good 
war or a bad peace,”—there are, in the historical 
treatment of war, aside from the ethics primarily in- 
volved, certain considerations that should ever be 
remembered: among them the tendency in protracted 
warfare to military despotism; the enormous loss of 
productive industry by the withdrawing of multi- 
tudes from field and workshop; the destruction of 
valuable property; the expenditure of immense 
sums that might have been made useful in works of 
beneficence; an incalculable amount of disease, pain, 
and prolonged misery—distress caused not to the 
guilty few, but to the innocent many; the infliction 
of more injustice often than is either 
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a gréat tribunal, the Court of the Hague, recognized | 


the world .over and proved by ‘experience to be a 
proper forum for the investigation and peaceful 
arbitrament of controversies before the outbreak of 
war, but the signatory powers that. established it 
have also distinctly agreed that any one of them 
should have ‘‘the right of. tendering. its good office 
or mediation” between. contending states at any: 
stage in the course of hostilities, and that ‘‘the:exer- 


cise of this right can never be-considered -by either: of:. 7 


™ ganmes parties as an unfriendly act.” .. 


and all that study history to gain-a proper perspec- 


tive; to lift themselves and-others, above. the,stand-.. - 


ones of mere selfish interests; to, recognize: that: 
istory in its true meaning is:not the annals..of. war. 


and bloodshed,. but the record .of: the development... : 
of pacific civilization, of -religion, of education,..of..,’- 


law, of industry, of commerce, of science, of -inven- 
tion, of art, of language, - of. social...and political 
institutions; to observe the trend of. events toward. 
the fulfillment of the prophecy that: ultimately 
“nation shall not lift up-sword against nation”’; to 


endeavor to disarm opposition and .overcome in-, 
difference in this movement. to-magnify. peace and, 


minimize war; and to contribute: all.,possible effort 


to secure in:the near future a-realization of the poet’s : 
- vision’ of ‘‘The Parliament of Man: the Federation: of 
the World,” which shall be thée'safe guardian’ of | 
national rights, ‘the perpetual’ guarantor of inter- © 


national peace. 


The Committee ‘therefore respectfully suggest for. 


consideration, the propriety of making- an ,earnest 


appeal to superintendents and teachers and to the, 
writers of histories to. utilize every suitable .oppor- . 


tunity for inculeating in the minds of children and. 
youth the principles herein: set forth.and for giving 
them information in regard to the: successive steps 
in this great evolution; and particularly’ that: they 


may be urged to make’ the most ‘of the 18th of May ‘| 
as an anniversary dedicated ‘to the diffusion and the, -' 


fostering of the sentiment of the Universal Brother- 
hood of Man, the Universal Sisterhood of Nations.. ; 
Respectfully submitted,, ©, -.) 3. 4 


HOMER B: SPRAGUE, Chairman. 


ae 


FANNY FERN ANDREWS, 
WILLIAM A. Mowry, paps 
Committee. 





prevented or remedied; and the bitterness 
engendered in each warring people against 
the other, making the victorious aggres- 
sive, and the defeated revengeful, thus 
sowing the seed of future wars. 

9. That the truest heroism is not 
physical but moral, as one dares to stand 
alone for the right and chooses to suffer 
loss, ridicule, and obloquy, rather than 
be the partner in wrong-doing; that the 
humblest deed of daring and self-sacrifice 
for the good of others is glorious; that 
‘he that ruleth his spirit is better than 
he that taketh a city”; and that the only 
contest between nations should be in the 
effort to outdo each other in promoting 
the welfare of mankind. 

10. That since in all conflicts each party 
believes itself in the right and neither 
can be an impartial judge, however it © 
may have been in past ages when there 
was no umpire for the adjudication of © 
international disputes, there is now no 
longer any excuse for a hasty resort to 
force, or for a foolish persistence in fight- 
ing tothe death; for there not only exists 





A Homelike 





Primary Room at Peru, Nemaha County, Nebraska. The 
teacher, Miss Boelsterff, stands behind the class. 


The illustration is used by courtesy of County Supt. George D. Carrington. 
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Finally, that it.is the duty: of all that teach . | 
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| Character Teaching for Common Schools. 


By JAMES TERRY WHITE, Secretary of the Patriotic League. 


The crown and glory of life is character. It dig- 
nifies every station, exalts every position in society, 
and commands the confidence and respect of man- 
kind. Character constitutes real aristocracy, for it 
is the only true heraldry of man. It is the throne 
and crown and scepter of a nation. Character is 
humar nature in its best form, and its possession 
should be the highest object of life. It commands a 
far greater power and influence than even education 
or wealth. The examples of men of character never 
die, but, like their memories, are immortal. 

But the welfare and safety of the State is entirely 
dependent upon character. More than law and 
legislation the crying need is for greater private 
virtue and more individual integrity. Never until 
reeently has been so conclusively demonstrated the 
close connection between the welfare of the State 
and the conduct of the individual, and the inevitable 
destruction that awaits a nation made up of self- 
seekers, graft-grabbers, and justice-jugglers. 

Thruout Christendom there is a general demand 
for improved moral teaching. England demands it, 
as she claims, “‘to maintain commercial supremacy.” 
France demands it ‘“‘for the maintenance of the 
family, and the safe preservation of the State.” 
The German Emperor is making an appeal for the 
glorification of the Fatherland, half religious and 
half patriotic; and our own President is urging the 
necessity of a “‘square deal” and an improved 
—s of private character ‘‘for the welfare of the 

tate.” 

In Japan exactly our present problem arose long 
ago thru the same cause—the multiplicity of jealous 
religious beliefs. Japan realized that its very life 
would be threatened if public education and moral 
training were allowed to be completely divorced. 
A National commission accordingly arranged to 
utilize patriotism as a moral agent, with the result 
that to-day Japanese primers and readers give bio- 
graphical sketches with inspiring knowledge of the 
greatest personalities, not only of Japan, but of the 
world—their splendid private characters, their hero- 
ism in war, their public services in peace. And it is 
said that the average Japanese boy to-day knows 
more definitely and concretely of George Washington 
than do our American youth. 

All agree that some sort of moral instruction 
should be taught to the children of the public schools. 
Marshall Field and other prominent business men 
of Chicago, employing thousands of boys and girls, 
recently petitioned for improved instruction in 
the public schools-along moral lines, affirming their 
belief that the schoolboy of to-day is less reliable 
and morally inferior to the children taught under 
the old regime, when moral and religious teaching 
held greater place. 

Fifteen clergymen, of different denominations, 
last March petitioned the Board of Education of the 
District of Columbia to introduce the Ten Command- 
ments into the curriculum of the public schools. 

In a recent address at Cornell University Dr. 
Andrew D. White, one of the foremost educators of 


the world, stated that ‘‘the great thing needed to be. 


taught in this country is truth; simple ethics; the 
distinction between right and wrong. Stress should 
be laid upon what is best in biography, upon noble 
deeds and‘: sacrifices, especially those which show 
that the greatest’man is not the greatest orator or 
the tricky: politician. They are a curse; what we 
need is noble men. There is need for religious in- 
struction. Religious thoughts of all ages should be 
impressed upon the minds of the children—readings 
from the sacred books, the story of Joseph, the 


Sermon on the Mount, the wonderful writings of 
St. Paul. An educated man who has not these in 
his memory is to be pitied.” ; 

But it is not religious instruction alone that is 
needed, as is proved by the condition in countries 
where the Church has had complete charge of educa- 
tion. It is moral instruction combined with a con- 
vincement of the duties and obligations owed to the 
State that is needed for the realization of the Re- 
public’s ideals. 

Religion is not the exclusive possession of the 
Church. Religious life is simply the life of right 
living and right relationship. There are certain 
broad features about religion—a conception of the 
universe, which is a conception of God; a reverence 
engendered by a natural response to- infinite order 
and law; and symbols standing for something higher 
for the imagination to climb upon. 

But these bases of religion are best brought to bear 
upon human life thru the State. The State quite as 
much as the Church reveals an effort to express the 
inexpressible. It has its symbol in the Seal of 
State, the Scales of Justice, the Sword of Truth. 
Men have always been seeking after the Holy Grail, 
but when it is found it will always be the holy com- 
munal life, which finds its highest expression in the 
State. It is the power of the State more than any 
other institution that can bring these real and 
natural religious facts into the fullest beneficence 
and power. The objectives of religion are the 
enlargement of the soul to the appreciation of God, 
and the enlargement of the heart to embrace the 
brotherhood of man. The Church substitutes for 
these great natural religious forces a trade-mark, a 
doctrine; but the State energizes them in the heart 
and genius of the soul—which is endeavor,—and in 
the work and life of the man among men,—which is 
citizenship. 

Citizenship may not be a large enough word; but 
all the inter-human relationships are included in this 
civic religion. Religion is relationship, and of all 
relations the civic is the highest and holiest, for out 
of this are developed the noblest qualities of char- 
acter. We have a long list of political saints. 

One left luxury and assumed the responsibilities 
of a desperate cause for the sake of his fellow men, 
not expecting to be called the Father of his Country. 

One dared death and found it, in an effort to 
enfranchise an inferior race. 

One gave his magnificent gifts to the establish- 
ment of a better civic service. 

One devoted himself to the improvement of the 
public schools. 

One, an ex-president, undertook the work of 
prison - reform. 

One, a self-made citizen, now called the Ideal of 
an American Citizen, opened the light upon the 
slums of New York. 

One, a judge, is doing more for righteousness, 
ey, holiness, and truth, than all the churches in 

enver combined. 

» One, as a mayor, made the golden rule his motto 
for official conduct. 

Men and women without number have broken 
down prejudice, and laid down their lives for their 
country. 

Hero-worship is one of the best things humans 
ever practiced. It has inspired much of the prog- 
ress of the race. 

In this new world the State is working out the 
recreation of humanity. The American spirit is the 
spirit of the new earth, and it is a hint of the ultimate 
spirit of the world. The State is taking the place of 
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the Church in the hearts of the people, who find 
their religious revelations by looking into the faces 
of other men and women. The State is everywhere, 
and in its essential nature is the most sacred institu- 
tion possible to human life. It is the only organized 
relationship that is universal in nature, and it must 
— the organized expression of all religious 
truth. - 

The religion of to-day should be a deathless love 
for the State, a civic enthusiasm which will enthrone 
the State in that high and holy place abdicated by 
the Church. Its altars are the work-bench, the 
forge, the desk, the machine, and its shrines are 
beauty, truth, love, honesty, strength, purity, gene- 
rosity, and integrity—the qualities of a perfect 
character. 

The Commonwealth is thus made the representa- 
tive of morality and the symbol of righteousness, 
and becomes the inspiration for moral responsibility, 
fraternal obligation, and personal consecration. 

This country has always recognized the duty and 
importance of compulsory education, but has only 
just begun to realize that there must be compulsory 
moral instruction. But the public schools are ad- 
justed to teach only practical learning for every-day 
life. It is necessary of course, that the three R’s 
should be taught; but it is necessary to teach some- 
thing more. We need to reform habits, to teach 
new ways of thinking, new ways of living; in other 
words, to improve character. It is not only book- 
learning that must be taught, it is honesty, industry, 
unselfishness, self-respect, ambition, patience, jus- 
tice, responsibility—the various traits which make 
up a personal character. But how are these qualities 
to be taught? 

The period of a child’s life which is most suscep- 
tible to being molded, is from five to twelve years. 
During this time the child is susceptible to all im- 
pressions; it treasures them up, gathers them all into 
itself, and retains them forever. While all animal 
life is sensitive to environment, of all living things, 
the child is the most sensitive. The child absorbs 
environment. It is the most sensitive and receptive 
living thing in creation. Every influence, however 
trivial, will leave an imprint upon the child’s mind. 
It responds to a thousand subtle influences which 
leave no impression upon the grown man, and if the 
environmental influences are rightly and persistently 
applied, the effect will be immediate and permanent. 
The child is the purest, truest thing in the world. 
It begins life stainless, and is open to receive all 
impressions. It is absolute truth, and that is why 
we love children. The new-born child, whether 
brought forth in the lowest degradation or in the 
highest affluence and refinement, starts always the 
purest thing in creation, and if surrounded by right 
influences and nurtured by high principles it will 
inevitably grow to perfect manhood. The child is 
not impure, it-learns impurity and untruth. What 


we need is more complete nurture, and a better. 


environment of good influences. Upon a child 


before the age of twelve, one has unparalleled oppor- 
tunity to work, for nowhere else in the entire creation 


is this material so plastic. 

The great educators of the world have come to 
believe that this is the time during which character 
is most easily cultivated, and they insist that the 
public schools shall undertake the task. All acknowl- 
edge, that in the education of a child, character is of 
paramount importance; but the question is, how is 


character to be taught? There is a woful lack of 


capacity for teaching character at home, and the 
schools seem to accomplish nothing towards culti- 
vating it during the years of impressionable youth. 

It is a psychological fact that what the mind 
admires, it unconsciously emulates and imitates. 
A trait of character which enlists our approbation, 


inevitably compels imitation; and when we read or. 
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hear of a noble deed or act of devotion, we are 
unconsciously impelled to repeat it. The boy who 
reads a dime novel, buys a toy pistol, and runs away 
to fight Indians, obeys this law of imitation; only the 
example is pointed the wrong way. ‘This imitative 
impulse is due to the poser of suggestion, which is 
that tremendous force behind hypnotism, and it is 
invincible in its power. 

There are text-books to teach arithmetic, grammar, 
etc., but there is no text-book in the public schools 
to teach character. And yet there is such a text- 
book, and that is, biography—which is example. 
And the supreme importance and value of this par- 
ticular text-bookjis acknowledged by all educators. 
Dr. Jewett, the headmaster of Balliol College, 
Oxford, has stated that “‘in future, mora's will be 
taught only thru biography.” And the reason is, 
that biography is example—with the quality of 
reality. If one will reflect, the injunction to a child, 
“‘Be good,” has no practical force or helpfulness; 
but an example of resistance to temptation, an 
example of a good deed or self-sacrifice, takes hold 
of the mind of the child, and compels imitation, 
because the mind responds: to suggestion. 

Character in its primary principle and ground- 
work is self-control and self-giving, and the only 
practical method of enforcing this upon the habit of 
children is to keep before them examples of self- 
control and self-sacrifice. Childhood is self-centered 
and selfish; but to every child there comes a time of 
awakening, when he realizes that there is in the world 
somebody else beside himself, and something to do 
for others. The first great object in teaching char- 
acter is to awaken this realization, and then to 
foster and strengthen this sense of obligation. The 
practical means of doing this is thru examples of 
self-devotion, self-sacrifice, etc., exemplified in others, 
and woe to that child who does not have such ex- 
amples for his uplifting, at the moment of the awak- 
ening. Ideals, and examples representing them; 
are the supreme molders of youth. 

Another great assistance to character teaching is 
when a face-to-face acquaintance with the examples 
can be presented, which quadruples the force and 
efficacy of the example. Educators of the present 
time are advocating the placing before children of 
portraits of great men and women who are examples 
for the world, to be looked at daily for the inspiration 
that such an atmosphere brings. The greatest 
study of the world is human nature, and a collection 
of portraits, above all other things, develops observa- 
tion and throws a wondrous light on character. The 
face has a perpetual fascination. It tells the story 
of human thought, feeling, and experience. Every 
detail of every feature tells its own part of the story. 
Thoughts are mighty, positive things, and every 
thought, however fleeting, is registered in the deli- 
cate network of nerves that convey their message to 
the facial muscles. 

To hold up eminent examples to youth along these 
lines is the greatest stimulus that can be given to 
any child; and it is an assistance that cannot be 
given at any other time of life with so much benefit. 

All the traits of character are impressed upon the 
child mind by the same method of example, and this 
system of character teaching resolves itself into: 

First: Making the reason for righteousness the 
obligation each owes to the State for its protection. 

Second: The reiteration of this obligation and its 
— to each particular trait of character. 

hird: The systematic presentation of examples 
of noble men and women who have in their own 
lives practiced these particular traits of character, 
as an inspiration to the child to follow their example. 

Such a system offers the highest promise for the 
future of our country, thru the purifying of the 
sources of inspiration, and by increasing the efficacy 
of the highest ideals. 
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_ Industrial and Technical Education. 


7 Report OF THE ComMISsION APPOINTED BY THE COMMONWEALTH: OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


gj 


The Commission was appointed by Governor William L. Douglas, June 7, 1905.: The members met and organized 
by the choice of Mr. Wright as chairman, Mr. Reed as vice-chairman and Mr. Golden as secretary. 


It was decided to hold public hearings in different 
parts of the State; and to make inquiries thru sub- 
committees, into the leading industries of the State, 
namely, agriculture, boots and shoes, building trades, 
clothing, electrical apparatus, furniture, printing 
and book-binding, textiles, and watchmaking. 

Early in the inquiry it became evident that the 
problem was two-sided. It was necessary to con- 
sider it from the side of the industries and the adult 
workman, and also, and more important, from the 
children of the State who were to enter those in- 
dustries. To promote these two interests is to 
promote the interests of the State. . 

A: sub-committee was appointed, consisting of 
Mrs. Kehew as chairman, Mr. Reed, and Mr. Martin, 
to make as thoro an investigation as time would 
allow, into the industrial conditions and needs of 
children between the ages of fourteen and sixteen. 
The committee employed as an expert investigator 
Dr. Susan M. Kingsbury, a trained student of 
sociological problems. Dr. Kingsbury immediately 
organized a corps of assistants, and has conducted 
with unwearied industry and great skill the most 
thoro inquiry into the relations of children to the 
industries of the community which has yet been 
made in this country. The only limit to its value 
is in the want of time to extend it to all the children 
in the State. 

The results of this inquiry are appended to this 
report, under the title of ‘Special Report on the 
Relations of Children to Industries.” 

Public Hearings. 
_ Twenty public hearings were given, nine in Boston 
and one each in Brockton, Fall River, Fitchburg, 
Lawrence, Lowell, Lynn, New Bedford, North 
Adams, Pittsfield, Springfield, and Worcester. The 
attendance at several of these hearings was large, 
notably at Springfield, North Adams, and Fitchburg. 

Taken as a whole, they represented a great variety 
of interests and callings,—manufacturers, business 
men, farmers, representatives of labor unions, 
school officials, principals, and superintendents, and 
members of social organizations, men and women. 
In all, the Commission listened to one hundred and 
forty-three different persons. 

The Commission was fortunate in having present 
at a special hearing by invitation Sir William Mather; 
M. P., of Manchester, Eng., widely known as the 
promoter of technical education in England, and 
equally well known for his intimate knowledge of 
conditions in America and for his generous and 
sympathetic interest in American education. His 
account of the condition of technical education in 
England was so illuminating that the Commission 
has printed it in full, and has included it in an 
Appendix to this report. 

To Mr. E. Swaysland, of Northampton, Eng., the 
Commission was also indebted for an interesting 
account of the special education in England in the 
boot and shoe industry. This is also included in 

he Appendix. 

From these hearings the Commission gained 
several very distinct impressions regarding matters 
included in the scope of its investigation. 

1. There is a widespread interest in the general 
subject of industrial education; or special training 
for vocations. This interest shows itself in two 
distinct forms, as manifested by two classes of people. 
There is, first, a general and theoretical interest felt 
by students of social phenomena and by expert 
students of education; and; second; a more practical 


and specific interest felt by manufacturers and wage 
earners. Men and women who have been brought 
into intimate contact with the harder side of life as it 
appears among the poorer people in the cities, who 
are grappling with the variety of problems of child- 
hood to which city life gives rise, think they see in 
some form of industrial education a means of secur- 
ing earlier and greater efficiency as wage earners, 
more self-reliance and self-respect, steadier habits 
of industry and frugality, and thru these the open- 
ing of avenues to better industrial and social con- 
ditions. 

The broader minded students of education, men 
who look at their own work in the light of all its 
relations to society and to individuals, are coming 
more and more to feel that education is more than 
schooling of the old-fashioned type; and that for 
the fullest development of a child he must early and 
continuously be regarded as a member of the whole 
community, must be familiar with all its activities, 
and must be taught progressively to share in those 
activities, giving as well as receiving, producing as 
well as consuming, doing as well as learning. They 
see that this sort of training is used in the education 
of the feeble-minded, in the reformation of wayward 
and vicious children at reform and truant schools, 
and that it is being used to elevate the colored race 
in the South; and they ask why it may not be equally 
efficient in stimulating and directing the higher 
orders of mind, in preventing as well as curing 
juvenile delinquency, and improving the social 
conditions of white as well as black children. 

2. The hearings showed that, beside this general 
and theoretical interest; there is a practical and 
specific interest among manufacturers and wage 
earners because of a personal need. 

The Commission was told at almost every hearing 
that in many industries the processes of manufacture 
and construction are made more difficult and more 
expensive by a lack of skilled workmen. This 
lack is not chiefly a want of manual dexterity, 
tho such a want is common, but a want of what may 
be called industrial intelligence. By this is meant 
mental power to see beyond the task which occupies 
the hands for the moment to the operations which 
have preceded and to those which will follow it,— 
power to take in the whole process, knowledge of 
materials, ideas of cost, ideas of organization, busi- 
ness sense, and a conscience which recognizes obli- 
gations. Such intelligence is always discontented, 
not with its conditions but with its own limitations, 
and is wise enough to see that the more it has to 
give the more it will receive. 

Manufacturers confidently believe that a system 
of industrial education wisely planned would tend to 
ow such intelligence, while it increased technical 
skill. 

That large numbers among wage earners have the 
same faith was shown to the Commission by num- 
erous representatives who testified before it, and by 
the statistics showing the number of men and women 
who are now availing themselves of existing oppor- 
tunities. The numbers of workmen in the evening 
classes of the textile schools in this State; the ex- 
perience of the Evening Trade School in Springfield 
and of those in New York and Philadelphia; the 
large classes maintained by the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association; and the enormous number seeking 
to advance themselves thru technical education 
in the correspondence schools (a number estimated 
at fifty-five thousand in Massachusetts),—these 
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facts prove conclusively that the interest is real 
and ‘vital. 

3. The Commission was made aware of a grow- 
ing feeling of inadequacy of the existing public 
school system to meet fully the need of modern 
industrial and social conditions. The opinion was 
expressed by many speakers that the schools are too 
exclusively literary in their spirit, scope, and methods. 
Where there was not a pronounced opinion, there 
was a vague feeling of dissatisfaction with results. 
This does not imply hostility. Everywhere the 
Commission found the people loyal to the purpose 
of the schools, and proud of the advanced position 
which the State has held, and they do not complain 
of the cost. They hesitate to criticise, and are far 
from desiring any revolutionary change; but they 
are inquiring with open minds whether some modifi- 
cations may not be possible, by which the schools 
may reach in a more practical way the great body 
of children and youth. This phase of the subject 
is discussed more at length in a later part of this 
report. 

4. The Commission was not able to learn that 
even the people who are most interested in indus- 
trial education have any definite ideas as to its 
proper scope or method. One or two carefully 
considered plans were presented, and some practical 
suggestions were offered by Mr. Charles F. Warner, 
principal of the Technical High School in Spring- 
field, whose communication is appended. With 
these exceptions, when the question was asked, 
“Have you any plan’ to propose for meeting the 
need of which you speak?” the answer was, “‘ 
have not thought so far,” or ‘‘I leave that for the 
Commission to decide.” 

5. The Commission early became aware that its 
purpose and work encountered the suspicion and 
hostility of many of the labor unions of the State. 
This was expressed by individual members and by 
accredited representatives, and was evidently due 
to misapprehension. It was suspected that the 
Commission was created to formulate a plan for 
trade schools supported at public expense. The 
opposition to such schools is based on the fear that 
they would furnish workmen in numbers sufficiently 
large to affect the labor market, and bring about a 
lowering of wages. These schools are also opposed 
on the ground that they might furnish workmen 
ready to take the place of union men during the 
existence of a strike. ‘‘Scab hatcheries” is the 
significant term by which such schools are char- 
acterized. To such schools the labor unions declare 
themselves totally and unalterably opposed. 

The objection urged by the unions is fully met 
by the closing paragraph of Sir William Mather’s 
address :-— 

‘Please take notice of what I said about the 
avoidance of teaching a trade to the extent of causing 
a lad to say, after leaving the industrial school, ‘I am 
a printer,’ ‘I ama cotton spinner,’ ‘I am a mechanic’ 
or a ‘carpenter.’ In the first place, it is detrimental 
to the lad’s own interests. He becomes somewhat 
conceited before he has finished the proper training 
by actual practice. It tends to deterioration of 
skill and intelligence in trades; which can only be 
fully acquired thru work done on a commercial 
scale. It will tend to discredit industrial education.” 

6. To the technical schools in distinction from 
trade schools, the Commission found little opposition. 
In facet; many of the union men expressed them- 
selves heartily in favor of schools which would offer 
to men already engaged in industries the oppor- 
tunity to broaden -their knowledge of the principles 
of their trade. This would tend to increase the 
efficacy of the workers in a given trade, while the 
closed door was maintained against outsiders. 

At one or two of the hearings, individuals, while 
not opposed to technical education in this narrow 
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sense, would: not favor it, believing that’ American 
workmen. are already sufficiently skilful and suffi- 
ciently intelligent. It was declared that they have 
nothing more to learn. 

7. To the question, ‘‘If technical education were 
to be furnished, by whom should the expense be 
borne?” the most common answer was, “‘ Wholly or 
partly by the State.” There is a general feeling 
that the municipalities are already spending as much 
money as they can afford for educational purposes, 
and that any new departure in the direction of 
industrial education which must be largely of an 
experimental nature should be undertaken by the 
State, or at least with substantial assistance from 
the State. 


The Massachusetts System of Education. 


Industrial and technical education cannot be 
considered apart from the general system of edu- 
cation out of which it must grow, and of which, if it 
is to be successful, it must form an integral part. 

The original purpose of public education in 
Massachusetts was to fit its youth, thru the learning 
afforded by schools, to be intelligent citizens. 

The supreme problems which presented them- 
selves to the leaders in early Massachusetts history 
were intellectual problems,—problems of Church 
and State. To establish and develop a self-govern- 
ing community, under the new conditions which 
confronted them, demanded intelligence of a high 
order and widely diffused. These men, themselves 
educated in the most advanced learning of the time, 
saw in the study of classic languages and mathe- 
matics a means of developing the power of concen- 
trated and sustained thought, of clear and logical 
reasoning, and of balanced judgment. They be- 
lieved that the study of the history and literature of 
the past tended to widen the horizon of thought, to 
bring to the solution of the problems of to-day the 
experiences of yesterday, so that successes and 
failures of other peoples in other times might serve 
as guides and warnings for people here and now. 
They called this a liberal education,—an education 
that liberated, that freed from the bondage to 
narrow and local prejudice and made the vision of 
life keen and far-sighted. a 

Out of this purpose grew the colleges and the 
Latin schools, and for a similar purpose the universal 
common schools. This belief in the efficacy of 
learning, deeply rooted in the past, has never lost 
its hold upon the thought and the imagination of 
our people; so that the educational system based 
upon it, begun in poverty, has expanded with the 
means of the people until it has commanded the 
admiration of the world. 

Whenever public interest has seemed to wane, 
ardent reformers have appeared who have stimu- 
lated or shamed the people into new efforts. But 
from the beginning the purpose has remained un- 
changed,—to promote intelligence as a basis of 
citizenship. The lavish expenditure upon common 
schools, high schools, and colleges has this for its 
chief aim. 

The schools had another but wholly subordinate 
function. Indirectly, they were expected to in- 
fluence favorably all the callings in life. The more 
intelligent the person should become, the better 
workman he was likely to be,—more thoughtful, 
more careful, more considerate, more provident, 
more inventive; so that the system of education 
thru schools was likely to promote the material 
prosperity of the State. That is what the early law- 
makers meant when they coupled “learning and 
labor” as “profitable to the Commonwealth.”’ 

But special training for vocations was provided 
for by another system,—the system of apprentice- 
ship, which included even the professions. Young 
men who would be lawyers or doctors or min: 
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isters learned the technique of their callings in 
the homes or the offices of older practitioners. 
Farming was learned by work on the farm, trades 
by work in the shops, and housekeeping in the home. 

The two systems did not conflict with each other. 
The master was bound by the terms of the indenture 
to keep his apprentice at school. So the two forms 
of training went on simultaneously for several gen- 
erations, each effective in its way,—general training 
thru the schools, industrial training thru appren- 
ticeship. The child and the youth were never out 
of touch with the school life, so that there never 
came a time of abrupt transition. There was no 
chasm. 

The apprentice system is calculated for stationary 
conditions. It tends to conserve ancient traditions 
and methods, and cannot maintain itself in the face 
of change. Consequently and necessarily, with the 
development of modern science the old apprentice 
system waned and gradually disappeared. 

Special training for vocations took its place, first, 
in the professions in schools of theology, of medicine, 
and of law. The new idea was next applied to the 
preparation for teaching, and normal schools were 
established. The advent of railroads called for a 
new type of engineers, and technical schools were 
established. With the advent of the factory system, 
the introduction of machinery, the making of ma- 
chines more and more automatic, the division and 
subdivision of labor, the apprentice system gave 
way in the trades and manufactures. 

While this change in the vocations was going on, 
another change was also in process. The schools 
were gradually claiming more and more time. The 
school year was lengthened, school attendance was 
made compulsory, and the age limits were raised. 
Every day lost by the apprentice system was gained 
by the school, until imperceptibly under steady 
pressure the school came to stand alone as the only 
means of training, and the child came to be almost 
wholly separated from the ordinary activities of life. 

In place of two systems of training, balancing 
each other and mutually co-operative, there came 
to be but one, absorbing all the time and thought 
and interest of the children and youth,—a system of 
education isolated and one-sided. 

The effects of the giving up of the apprentice 
system have all been aggravated by the congestion 
of population in cities. City life instead of rural life, 
life in tenements and flats instead of in houses, to- 
gether with the increase of wealth, have combined to 
deprive great numbers of children of those oppor- 
tunities for industrial activity which were insepa- 
rable from life on the farm. Well-to-do people are 
everywhere lamenting that there is nothing for their 
children to do. The children are always receiving 
and never giving. Food, clothing, shelter, educa- 
tion, amusement,—all come to them as freely as the 
air and the sunshine. 

The effects of these changes repeatedly brought to 
the attention of the Commission are not most serious 
where we might naturally expect, in a lack of manual 
efficiency, tho that is marked, but on the intellectual 
and moral side. There is a one-sided sense of values, 
a one-sided view of life, and a wrong attitude toward 
labor. Not having any share in productive labor, 
and being out of touch with it, the youth have no 
standards by which to measure time or possessions 
or pleasures in terms of cost. Many persons believe 
that about this point center some of the gravest of 
present-day social problems. 

Commercial Training. 

An attempt has been made to retrieve a part of 
the lost ground, and to win back from the exclusive 
literary training of the schools some portion of time, 
by the introduction of what. have been called com- 
mercial branches and commercial courses into the 
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high schools. Arithmetic, bookkeeping, including 
banking, commercial geography and commercial: 
law, typewriting and stenography are included ‘in 
the courses of most large high schools, and a special 
commercial high school is proposed for Boston. 

With the introduction of these courses the whole 
question is yielded as to the right of the community 
to furnish special training for vocations, and the 
way is open into the broadest fields of industrial life. 

Drawing. 

At the World’s Fair in Paris, in 1867, the manu- 
facturers of England and America discovered that 
their wares were inferior to those of continental 
countries, especially in taste and design. The result 
of the discovery and of a subsequent inquiry into 
the cause of European superiority led some of the 
leading manufacturers and public-spirited people 
in Massachusetts to send the following petition to 
the Legislature in 1869. 

It is reprinted here because it represents the 
beginning of the movement of which the appoint- 
ment of this Commission is the latest step. 


To the Honorable General Court of the State of Massachusetts: 

Your petitioners respectfully represent that every branch 
of manufactures in which the citizens of Massachusetts are 
engaged, requires, in the details of the processes connected 
with it, some knowledge of drawing and other arts of design 
on the part of the skilled workmen engaged. 

At the present time no wide provision is made for instruc- 
tion in drawing in the public schools. 

Our manufacturers therefore compete under disadvan- 
tages with the manufacturers of Europe; for in all the manu- 
facturing countries of Europe free provision is made: for 
instructing workmen of all classes in oa At this time, 
almost all the best draughtsmen in our shops are men thus 
trained abroad. 

In England, within the last ten years, very large additions 
have been made to the provisions, which were before very 
generous, for free public instruction of workmen in drawing. 
Your petitioners are assured that boys and girls, by the 
time they are sixteen years of age, acquire great proficiency 
in mechanical drawing and in other arts of design. 

We are also assured that men and women who have been 
long engaged in the processes of manufacture learn readily, 
and with pleasure, enough of the arts of design to assist 
them materially in their work. 

For such reasons we ask that the Board of Education 
may be directed to report, in detail, to the next General 
court, some definite plan for introducing schools for drawing, 
or instruction in drawing, free to all men, women, and chil- 
dren, in all towns of the Commonwealth of more than five 
thousand inhabitants. 
JacoB BIGELow, 

J. THomas STEVENSON, 
Wiutiiam A. Burke, 
JAMES LAWRENCE, 
Epwarp E. Hate, 
THEODORE Lyman, 
JorDAN, MarsH & Co., 


Boston, June, 1869. 

The answer of the Legislature to this petition was 
given in 1870 by making drawing a required study 
in all the schools of the State, by requiring evening 
schools to be maintained in all towns and cities of 
ten thousand inhabitants for instruction in indus-: 
trial and mechanical drawing, by appointing an 
art director, and by establishing a normal art school. 

This provision aimed at a broadening of the 
general education of all the children, to make it less 
exclusively literary, and to furnish a kind of training 
which might be useful in any sense vocational. The 
result has been that drawing in the schools has 
become more and more exclusively cultural in its. 
purpose and method, and the original industrial 
purpose has been largely lost sight of. This probably. 
accounts for the fact that, notwithstanding that 
drawing was intended to stand for a distinct contri- 
bution to the industrial interests of the State, it is still. 
classed by many flippant writers and talkers among: 
“fads,” “frills,’”’ and “fancies.” 

The whole thought of the time was better expressed} 
in a statute passed in 1872, authorizing the estab-) 
lishment and maintenance by any town and city of 
any sort of an industrial school as a part of its public; 


JoHN Armory LOWELL, 
E. B. BicEeLow, 
Francis C. Lowe tt, 
JoHN H. Cuirrorp, 
Wo. Gray, 

F. H. Preasopy, 

A. A. Lawrence & Co. 
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school system. The statute reads as follows:— 


The city council of any city, or of any town, may establish 
and maintain one or more industrial schools, and raise and 
appropriate the money necessary to render them efficient. 
Such schools shall be under the superintendence of the Board 
er School Committee of the city or town wherein they are 
established,, and such Board shall employ the teachers, 
prescribe the arts, trades, and occupations to be taught in 
such schools, and shall have the general control and manage- 
ment thereof;-provided, that in no ease shall the expense of 
any such school exceed the appropriation specifically made 
therefor; and provided, that nothing in this act contained 
shall authorize the school committee of any town or city to 
compel any scholar to study any trade, art, or occupation 
without the consent of the parent or guardian of such scholar, 
and that attendance upon any such school shall not take the 

lace of the attendance upon public schools required by 
[Approved March 9, 1872.] 


That this law was in advance of public sentiment 
is clearly shown by the fact that no town or city has 
ever availed itself of its opportunity until Springfield 
in 1898 opened its evening trade school, and to-day 
that school stands alone. 

But in this law the State committed itself in the 
broadest possible way to the policy of supporting 
special schools for vocational training at public 
expense. 

When the exposition celebrating our centennial 
was held at Philadelphia, in 1876, there were brought 
together the manufactures of the different producing 
countries of the world. Germany then acquired 
an active interest in industrial and manual training, 
and so did England. Bismarck inquired of the 
officer in charge of the German exhibit at Phila- 
delphia as to the effect of the comparison of 
German goods with those of other countries. The 
reply was: “‘Our goods are cheap and wretched.” 
Germany had become the military equal of France, 
but she was not her industrial equal. France for 
years had been applying skill and the results of tech- 
nical training in trades and in all industrial arts in 
her manufacturing establishments, thru schools 
supported first by private benefaction and then by 
the government. France stood out at the Centen- 
nial as the superior to all other countries in those 
manufactured goods which displayed skill and 
training. Germany took her cue from this, and 
immediately entered upon a career which has 
brought her to the front rank in the production of 
goods both useful and artistic. England took her 
cue also. She had been fearing the competition of 
France. She had sneered at the technical training 
which had been in vogue in France, but she found all 
at once that in order to preserve her industrial 
supremacy she must not only be the equal of France 
in artistic designing and in the training in the appli- 
cation of superior skill, but that she must rise above 
France,—that she must surpass her in all things in 
in which France had gained her celebrity. Then 
began the crusade for the establishment of training 
schools, the inauguration of manual training and 
industrial education in every direction, and England 
for a while held her supremacy. Other countries— 
Italy, Austria, the Scandinavian countries, Switzer- 
land—applied skilled training in ordinary manu- 
factures. 


aw. 


Manual Training. 


While the general public has been strangely blind 
. to the narrowness of the public school education, a 
few people more discerning Have undertaken to 
restore in-a measure the balance between manual 
‘and mental training which the old-time systems 
‘afforded. 

This was the purpose of the law of 1894, which 
‘required cities of twenty thousand inhabitants to 
‘include manual training in their high school courses; 
and of the law of 1898, which extended the require- 
ment to elementary schools of the same cities. 

This law, containing no provision for its enforce- 
ment, is a dead letter in some of the cities and only 
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partially or ineffectually executed in several others 

The wide indifference to manual training as a 
school subject may be due to the narrow view which 
prevailed among its chief advocates. It has been 
urged as a cultural subject mainly useful as a stimu- 
lus to other forms of intellectual effort,—a sort of 
mustard relish, an appetizer,—to be conducted 
without reference to any industrial end. It has been 
severed from real life as completely as have the 
other school activities. Thus it has come about 
that the overmastering influences of school traditions 
have brought into subjection both the drawing and 
the manual work. 

Present Status of Vocational Training. 


All the callings in life for which children and 
youth need to be specially prepared may be roughly 
grouped into four classes,—professional, commercial, 
productive, and domestic. 

Of these the professional callings are sufficiently 
provided for, partly at public and partly at private 
expense. A large part of the burden of high school 
maintenance is incurred in the interests of pro- 
fessional callings. 

The activities which may be classed as commercial, 
including all that have to do with the processes of 
distribution and exchange, are provided for largely 
at public expense. The schools send out salesmen, 
clerks, bookkeepers, typewriters, and stenographers 
in ever-increasing numbers. These are the occupa- 
tions which allow clean hands and good clothes. If 
anything is lacking in this business training, it is 
special education in the principles and practice of 
expert salesmanship. A beginning of such instruc- 
tion has been made in Boston. 

Turning to the occupations engaged in production, 
in distinction from distribution, we find that these 
are only touched educationally in their most ad- 
vanced and scientific forms. No instruction what- 
ever is furnished at public expense in the principles 
or practice of such industries as farming, dairying, 
gardening, the building trades, cabinet-making, ma- 
chine shop practice, boot and shoemaking, tanning, 
printing, bookbinding, dressmaking, millinery, em- 
broidery, or design. 

Agriculture is recognized by the State in its aid 
to the Agricultural College at Amherst; but there 
is no preparatory work leading up to it, in the same 
way as the high schools lead up to the other colleges. 

Manufacturing is recognized by the State in so 
far as it aids by scholarship and direct grants the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and the 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute. These institu- 
tions train mechanical and electrical engineers, 
manufacturing chemists, and architects,—men in 
the highest ranks of productive industrial life. 

For these institutions the high schools offer some 
preparation in their scientific courses. The insti- 
tutions themselves have fully justified all that they 
have cost. Their fame is world-wide, and the State 
is honored by them. 

Manufacturing interests are still further aided by 
the recently established textile schools at Lowell, 
opened in 1897; at New Bedford, opened in 1899; 
and at Fall River, opened in 1904. These schools in 
their organization, mode .of support, and general 
methods, might well serve as models for higher 
technical schools in other industries. The schools 
have been established by the State and the city. 
They are supported partly by annual grants by the 
State and the city, and partly by tuition fees from 
the students. They are governed by bodies of 
permanent trustees, some of whom represent the 
Commonwealth. The cities are represented in the 
government by certain ex-officiis trustees. 

Other Opportunities for Trade Education. 


The Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Associa- 
tion maintains an evening trade school for young 
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men, most of whom are regularly employed as 
apprentices or helpers in the trades they are studying. 

There are classes in masonry, carpentering, plumb- 
ing, and sheet metal work, including about one hun- 
dred students. A small part of the expense of the 
school is met by fees from the students. 

The Woman’s Educational and Industrial Union 
of Boston maintains day classes in millinery, wire 
frame making, and salesmanship. Some of these are 
distinctly trade classes;.others are of a more general 
character. 

The Boston Trade School for Girls is supported by 
a society of women who rely upon donations from 
interested people to meet the expenses. There are 
no fees for the students. Girls are instructed in 
dressmaking, millinery, and machine operating in 
all the day classes. 

The Wells Memorial Institute maintains free 
evening classes in electricity, steam and steam 
engines, mechanical and machine drawing, house- 
hold science, millinery, dressmaking, and photog- 
raphy. There were registered in these classes in 1905 
twelve hundred and twenty persons. 

The Boston Young Men’s Christian Association 
maintains what it calls an evening institute, which 
includes four separate schools of a technical char- 
acter,—a school of commerce, a polytechnic school, 
a school of applied electricity and steam engineering, 
and an automobile school. Each of these schools 
includes numerous departments. The number of 
students is large. The Young Men’s Christian 
Associations thruout the State support evening 
classes in various technical subjects. In all these 
classes the students pay a part of the cost of the 
instruction. 

The Boston North End Union, a charitable organi- 
zation, maintains evening classes in plumbing and 
day classes in printing. The North Bennet Street 
Industrial School conducts evening classes in sewing 
and printing, reaching in all about two hundred 
women and forty men. 

Besides these, instruction in wood working, print- 
ing, clay modeling, cooking, sewing, and other 
forms of industrial training is given to classes of 
children by churches of different orders; and there 
are in different parts of the State private schools or 
classes for persons employed in different trades, as 
some of the sub-divisions of boot and shoemaking, 
steam and electrical engineering, etc. 

These efforts of a private or philanthropieal char- 
acter serve to show the need of industrial education 





How New York School Girls are Taught the Housekeeping Arts under the 
Direction of Mrs. Mary E. Williams. 
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in the State, rather than to supply it in any adequate 
measure. 
Industrial Education in Europe. 


_ Compared with the opportunities afforded in 
Europe for acquiring knowledge and skill in pro- 
ductive industry, the work now being: done in 
Massachusetts, as shown above, is strikingly and 
painfully inadequate. 

To the average American, who has been accus- 
tomed to believe that progress is only to be found in 
his own country, and to speak of the nations of the 
old world as effete, the study of the systems of in- 
dustrial education in Continental Europe is: be- 
wildering. The scope of this education is so broad, 
its forms are so multifarious, its methods are so 
scientific, its hold upon public opinion is so com- 
plete, the impulse which it is giving to industrial 
leadership is so powerful, as to entitle it to the most 
thoughtful and respectful study. 

An exhaustive account of this work is found in the 
seventeenth annual report of the United States 
Commissioner of Labor (1902), and a special report 
on Industrial Education and Industrial Conditions 
in Germany was published by the United States 
Department of Commerce and Labor in 1905. 

A brief abstract of these reports for several of the 
countries of Europe is appended to this report. 
Attention is called to-— . 

1. The union of national with municipal support 
and control. 

2. The activity of private associations, both of 
manufactures and of trades. 

3. The provision for both day and evening 
schools. 

4, The stimulus of State aid to private enter- 
prise. 

5. The universal recognition of the ne essity of 
special education for every form of industrial life. 


Conclusions. 


As a result of the public hearings and the special 
investigations, the Commission has arrived at the 
following conclusions :— 


1. For the great majority of children who leave 
school to enter employments at the age of fourteen 
or fifteen, the fir. t three or four years are practically 
waste years so far as the actual productive value of 
the child is concerned, and so far as increasing his 
industrial or productive efficiency. The employ- 
ments upon which they enter demand so little intel- 
ligence and so little manual skill 
that they are not educative in 
any sense. ; 


For these children, many of 
whom now leave school from their 
own choice at the completion of 
the seventh grade, further school 
training of a practical character 
would be attractive and would be 
a possibility if it prepared for the 
industries. Hence any scheme of 
education which is to increase the 
child’s productive efficiency must 
consider the child of fourteen. 


2. Children who continue in. 
school until sixteen or eighteen, 
especially if they complete a high 
school course, are able to enter’ 
upon employments of a higher 
grade, usually in mercantile pur- 
suits, and they are able by reason 
of greater maturity and better 
mental training to learn the tech- 
nique of their employment in a 
shorter time; but they are wholly 
lacking in manual skill and in what 
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we have called industrial intelligence.. For the pur- 
pose of training for efficiency in productive employ- 
ments the added years which they spend in school 
are to a considerable extent lost years. 

In the cases of both classes of children the em- 
ployment upon which they enter on leaving school 
is determined by chance. 

3. The productive industries of the State, in- 
cluding agriculture, manufactures, and_ building, 
depend mainly upon chance for recruiting their 
service.’ A few apprenticeships still exist in a few 
industries, or parts of industries, but very few ap- 
prentices are indentured, and many so-called ap- 
prenticeships are falsely named. ’ 

The knowledge and skill which the new men bring 
to the service of any industry is only what they have 
picked up in a haphazard way. Some bring much 
and many bring little. 

4. This condition tends to increase the cost of 
roduction, to limit the output in quantity, and to 
ower the grade in quality. Industries so recruited 

cannot long compete with similar industries recruited 
trom men who have been technically trained. In 
the long run that industry, wherever in the world it 
is located, which combines with general intelligence 


the broadest technical knowledge and the highest. 


— skill, will command the markets of the 
world. 
5. The industries of Massachusetts need, in 
addition to the general intelligence furnished by 
the public school system and the skill gained in the 
narrow fields of sub-divided labor, a broader training 
in the principles of the trades and a finer culture in 
taste as applied to material, workmanship, and 
design. Whatever may be the cost of such training, 
the failure to furnish it would in the end be more 
costly. . 

6. The State needs a wider diffusion of industrial 
intelligence as a foundation for the highest technical 
success, and this can only be acquired in connection 
with the general system of education into which it 
should enter as an integral part from the beginning. 

The latest philosophy of education re-enforces the 
demands of productive industry by showing that 
that which fits a child best for his place in the world 
as a producer tends to his own highest development 
physically, intellectually, and morally. 

7. The investigation has shown the increasing 
necessity for a woman to enter the industrial world 
for the sake of self-support, and hence that she should 
be prepared to earn a respectable living wage, and 
at the same time that the attempt should be made 
to fit her so that she can and will enter those indus- 
tries which are most closely allied to the home. 

The investigation has shown that that vocation in 
which all other vocations: have their root, namely, 
the care of the home, has been overlooked in the 
modern system of education. In order that the 
industrial life of the community may be vigorous 
and progressive, the housekeepers need to be in- 
structed in the laws of sanitation, in the purchase, 
preparation, and care of food, and in the care of 
children, that the home may be.a home, and not 
merely a house. 


- Recommendations. 


The Commission does not deem it tobe a part of 
its duty under the provisions of the resolve creating 
it, and in fact it is not in the power of a temporary 
commission to formulate exhaustive and specific 
plans for industrial education, but rather to ascertain 
and exhibit the needs of such education and to point 
out how the State may make effective its existing 
policy, and to suggest means for the further indus- 
trial development of the State. 

There seems to be two lines in which industrial 
education may be developed,—thru the existing 
public school system, and thru independent industrial 
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schools. In regard to the former, the Commission 
recommends that cities and towns so modify the 
work in the elementary schools as to include for 
boys and girls instruction and practice in the elements 
of productive industry, including agriculture and 
the mechanic and domestic arts, and that this in- 


_ struction be of such a character as to secure from it 
the highest cultural as well as the highest industrial 


value; and that the work in the high schools be 
modified so that the instruction in mathematics, 
the sciences, and drawing shall show the application 
and use of these subjects in industrial life, with 
especial. reference to local industries, so that the 
students may see that these subjects are not designed 


primarily and solely for academic purposes, but that 


they may be utilized for the purposes of practical 
life. That is, algebra and geometry should be so 
taught in the public schools as to show their rela- 
tions to construction; botany to horticulture and 
agriculture; chemistry to agriculture, manufactures, 
and domestic sciences; and drawing to every form 
of industry. 

The Commission would also recommend that all 
towns and cities provide by new elective industrial 
courses in high schools instruction in the principles 
of agriculture and the domestic and mechanic arts; 
that in addition to day courses, cities and towns 
provide evening courses for persons already em- 
ployed in trades; and that provision be made for the 
instruction in part-time day classes of children be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and eighteen years who 
may be employed during the remainder of the day, 
to the end that instruction in the principles and the 
practice of the arts may go on together. 

_ In regard to the second method of developing 
industrial education, and in view of the facts already 
stated and the conclusions reached by the Commis- 
sion, the Commission submits for the consideration 
of the Legislature the following draft of a bill as 
embodying its recommendations :— 

An Act To Provwe FURTHER FoR INDUSTRIAL EpucaTION. 
Be it enacted, etc., as follows: 

Section 1. The Governor, by and with the consent of the 
council, shall appoint a commission of five persons, to be 
known as the Commission on Industrial Education, to serve 
for the term of five years and without pay. The said com- 
mission on its organization shall appoint a secretary to be 
its executive officer, who shall not be a member of the com- 
mission, and who shall receive an annual salary of thirty-five 
hundred dollars; and the commission may employ super- 
visors, experts in industrial and technical education, and 
such clerical and other service as may be found necessary. 
The necessary expenses of the commission, including clerk 
hire, traveling expenses, stationery, and all other incidental 
expenses, shall be paid out of the treasury of the Common- 
wealth as may be provided by law. 

Section 2. The Commission on Industrial Education shall 
be charged with the duty of extending the investigation of 
methods of industrial training and of local needs, and it shall 
advise and aid in the introduction of industrial education 
in the independent schools, as hereinafter provided; and it 
shall provide for lectures on the importance of industrial 
education and kindred subjects, and visit and report upon 
all special schools in which such education is carried on. 
It may initiate and superintend the establishment and main- 
tenance of industrial schools for boys and girls in various 
centers of the State, with the co-operation and consent of 
the municipality involved, or the municipalities constituent, 
or any district to be formed by the union of towns and cities 
as hereinafter provided. The Commission shall have all 
necessary powers in the conduct and maintenance of indus- 
trial schools, and money appropriated by the State and 
municipality for their maintenance shall be expended under 
its direction. 

Section 3. All towns and cities may provide independent 
industrial schools for instruction in the principles of agricul- 
ture and the domestic and mechanic arts, but attendance 
upon such schools of children under fourteen years of age 
shall not, take the place of the attendance upon public schools 
as required by law. In addition to these industrial schools, 
towns and cities may provide for evening courses for persons 
already employed in trades, and they may also provide, in 
the industrial’ schools and evening schools herein authorized, 
for the instruction in part-time classes of children between 
the ages of fourteen and eighteen years who may be employed 
during the remainder of the day, to the end that instruction 
in the principles and the practice of the arts may go on to- 
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gether: provided, that the independent schools authorized 
in this section shall be approved as to location, courses, and 
methods of instruction by the Commission on Industrial 
Education. 

Section 4. Two or more cities or towns may unite as a 
district for the maintenance of the industrial schools provided 
in the preceding section, but no such district shall be created 
without the approval of the Commission on Industrial Edu- 
cation. 

Section 5. Whenever any city or town or district, as 
we in the preceding section, shall appropriate money 

or the establishment and equipment and maintenance of 
independent schools for industrial training, or shall institute 
new day or evening industrial courses in high or manual 
training schools, the State, in order to aid in the maintenance 
of such schools or new industrial courses, shall pay annually 
from the treasury to such towns, cities, or districts providing 
industrial courses a sum proportionate to the amount raised 
by local taxation and expended for the support of schools 
foreach thousand dollars of valuation as follows: towns and 
cities expending more than five dollars for each thousand of 
valuation for the support of public schools to be reimbursed 
by the State to the amount of one-half, those raising and 
expending between four and five dollars per thousand to an 
amount of one-third, and those raising and expending less 
than four dollars per thousand to an amount of one-fifth, of 
the cost of maintaining industrial: courses or industrial 
schools: provided, that no payment to any town or city 
sees be made except by special appropriation of the Legis- 
ature. 

Section 6. The Commission on Industrial Education shall 
make a report annually to the Legislature relative to the 
condition and progress of industrial education during the 
year, what industrial schools have been established, and the 
appropriations necessary for their maintenance, in accor- 
dance with the preceding section, and such other recommen- 
dations. as the Commission on Industrial Education may deem 
advisable; and especially shall the Commission consider and 
report at an early day upon the advisability of establishing 
one or more secondary technical schools for boys and girls, 
providing for a three or four years’ course for extended 
training in the working principles of the larger industries of 
the State. 

Section 7. The trustees of the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College are hereby authorized to establish a normal 
department for the purpose of giving instruction in the 
elements of agriculture to agoye desiring to teach such 
elements in the public schools, as provided in sections three 
and four: provided that the cost of such department shall not 
exceed the sum of five thousand dollars in any one year, and 
that at least fifteen candidates present themselves for such 
instruction. 

Section 8. Section ten of chapter forty-two of the Re- 
vised Laws of the Commonwealth, and all acts and parts of 
acts inconsistent with this act, are hereby repealed. 


The Commission recognizes that there should be 
no interference with the public school system as it 
exists by a separate authority having co-ordinate 
powers with those of the Board of Education, yet it 
beliéves that: the elements of industrial training, 
agriculture, domestic and mechanical sciences should 
be taught in the public schools, and as already 
stated, that there should be, in addition to this ele- 
mentary teaching, distinctive industrial schools 
separated entirely from the public school system. 
The foregoing recommendations, together with the 
bill embodying the views of the Commission as to 
separate industrial schools, solves this problem. 

Instruction in public elementary and high schools 
would naturally: and logically lead to the entrance 
of students on the work of the independent indus- 
trial schools; and the Commission on Industrial 
Education, as recommended, would deal solely and 
entirely with such schools, thus abrogating the act 
of 1872 (section 10 of chapter 42 of the Revised 
Laws), leaving the school authorities on their own 
initiative to introduce new industrial courses in the 
public schools. This avoids conflict, and insures 
harmony and a development of the system of 
industrial training so much to be desired. 

The Commission in its consideration has endeav- 
ored to preserve the integrity of the public school 
system, to enrich it along industrial lines, and ex- 
pand it along vocational lines thru independent 
industrial schools. This seems necessary because 
the present public school system is aimed primarily 
to secure cultural and not industrial or vocational 
effects, while the departure recommended. by the 
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‘Commission relative to independent industrial schools 
secures a development of the principles of industrial 
instruction,. and entirely in accordance with the 
policy to which the State is already fully committed 
thru its support of normal schools, art schools, 
institutes of technology, and textile ‘schools. The 
act of 1872, except in the city of Springfield, has 
remained a dead letter, but the State aid provided 
by the forgeoing plan would, the Commission believes, 
induce other rattnicipalities to enter upon a like 
beneficent experience. 

In order to secure proper instruction for teachers 
in the elements of agriculture, there seems to be a 
necessity for some normal department or separate 
normal school. The Commission has considered 
two propositions: one to establish a normal school in 
the Agricultural CoHege, and another to establish a 
separate normal school. The Agricultural College 
has the plant and all the facilities for giving instruc- 
tion in the elements of agriculture to those desiring 
to become instructors in such elements. It has 
therefore been considered the wiser plan to recom- 
mend a normal department in the existing Agricul- 
tural College, thus saving expense and avoiding the 
necessity of duplicating plants. It is undoubtedly a 
fact that some of the seniors in the Agricultural 
College are qualified to give instruction, thus utiliz 
ing the facilities of the college. 

In conclusion, the Commission is perfectly sensible 
of the fact that no comprehensive plan for securing 
industrial education ean be created by the fiat of 
the Legislature; such plan must be the result of 
practical experience growing out of experiments. 
This is the aim in the foregoing report and recom- 
mendations. 

CARROL D. WRIGHT, Chairman. 
WARREN A. REED, Vice-Chairman. 
JOHN GOLDEN, Secretary. 
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GEORGE H. MARTIN, SIMEON B. CHASE, 
NATHANIEL I. BOWDITCH, GEORGE E. KEITH. 


BPI 


Clever Doctor. 


CURED A TWENTY YEARS’ TROUBLE WITHOUT ANY 
MEDICINE. 


A wise Indiana physician cured twenty years’ 
a disease without any medicine as his patient 
tells: 

“T had stomach trouble for twenty years, tried 
allopathic medicines, patent medicines, and all the 
simple remedies suggested by my friends but grew 
worse.all the time. 

“‘Finally a doctor who is the most prominent phy- 
sician in this part of the State told me medicine 
would do me no good, only irritating my stomach, 
and making it worse—that I must look to diet and 
quit drinking coffee. 

‘“*T cried out in alarm, ‘Quit vind coffee!’ Why, 
‘What will I drink?’ 

“ “Try ‘Postum,’ said the doctor, ‘I drink it and 
you will like it when it is made according to directions 
with cream, for it is delicious and_has none ofthe bad 
effects coffee has.” 

“Well, that was two years ago, and I am still 
drinking Postum. My stomach is right again and I 
know Doctor hit the nail on the head when he decided 
coffee was the cause of all my trouble. I only wish 
I had quit it years ago and drank Postum in its 
ee Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 

ich. 

Never too late to mend. Ten days’ trial of Postum 
in place of coffee works wonders. There’s a reason. 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little book, ‘‘The 
Road to Wellville.” 
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Are You Thinking 





of adding Manual Training to your regular or vacation course? 


Possibly we can offer some valuable suggestions in reference to the Tools and Benches. 


If so, now is the time, to prepare! 


For 25 


years we have made a special study of the requirements of Manual Training Schools, 


We would appreciate an opportunity to figure with you, and upon request will send Group No. 
1945 of catalogues and circulars describing some of our specialties. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 


Hardware, Tools, and Supplies 
NEW YORK, Since 1848 


Fourth Ave. and Thirteenth St. 


Catalogs Received. 


Library School Register of Graduates, 1893-1904, Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Library School Catalog, Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Catalog of Monson Academy, Monson, Mass., 1905-06. 

Claremont School ap ap Claremont, N. H., 1905-06. 

Biennial Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, North Carolina, 1902-04. 

Forty-ninth Annual Report of the Trustees of the Public 
Library, Brookline, Mass., 1906. 

Oy ae of the Rhode Island Normal School, Providence, 
+key AOUOs 

Bulletin of the Woman’s Association for the Betterment 
of Public School-Houses in North Carolina, Raleigh, N.C.,1905. 

What Teachers of Normal Children May Learn from the 
Teaching of the Feeble-Minded, by Edward R. Johnston, 
Supt. New Jersey Training School, Vineland, N. J., 1905. 

Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the Public Library, Green- 
field, Mass., 1906. 

Catalog of the State Normal School, Hyannis, Mass., 1906. 

Annual Reports of the President and Treasurer of Rad- 
cliffe College, 1904-05. 

Annual Report of the School Committee of Monson, 1905-06. 

Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the Board of Education, 
Yonkers, N. Y., 1905. 

Annual Report of the Board of Trustees of the Public 
Library, District of Columbia, 1905. 

Regents General Rules, New York State Education De- 
partment, 1906. 

Quarterly Bulletin of the University of California, April 
1906. 

Thirty-third Annual Report of the Trustees of the Public 
Library, Somerville, Mass., 1905. 

Program of the combined Annual Meeting of the Eastern 
Art Teachers’ Association and the Eastern Manual Training 
Association, New York, 1906. 

Bulletin of the Summer School of the South, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn., 1906. 

Catalog of the De Lancey School, Philadelphia, Pa., 1906. 

Denison University Bulletin, Granville, O., April, 1906. 

The Monthly List of the Macmillan Company, June, 1906. 

Catalog of the State Female Normal School, Farmville, 
Virginia, 1906. 





Block South of Union Square 


Bulletin of the State Normal School, Whitewater, Wis- 
consin, June, 1906. 

Annual Report of the School Committee of Cambridge, 
Mass., 1905. 

Boletin de Instruccion Publica, Mexico, 1906. 

Catalog of Shady Side Academy, Shady Side, Pittsburg 
Pa., 1905-06. 

Annual Report of the President of Mount Holyoke College; 
1904-1905. 

Bulletin of the University of Kansas, 1905-06. 

Catalog of Washington College, 1905-06. 

Bulletin of Alcuin Preparatory School, New York City; 
1906-07. 

Register of the University of Tennessee, 1905-1906. 

Bulletin of the University of Missouri, 1905-06. 

Twenty-second Annual Report of the Toronto Public 
Library, 1905. 

Fifty-sixth Annual Report of the School Committee of 
Winchester, Mass, 1905. 

Courses of Study in the Public Schools of Montclair, N. J., 
Sept., 1903. 

Catalog of — Academy, Andover, Mass., 1905-06. 

Eleventh Annual Report of the Board of Education of 
the Borough of Glen Ridge, N. J., March, 1906. 

Annual Report of the President of Smith College, 1904-05. 

Annual Report of the President of Holyoke College, 
1904-05. 

Forty-first Annual Report of the Detroit Public Library, 
1905. 

Forty-ninth Annual Report of Wilmington Institute, 
Wilmington, Del., 1905-06. 

D. C. Heath and Company’s Catalog, 1906. 

The Demarest System of Heating and Ventilating, 1905. 

Epworth Seminary Bulletin, June, 1906. 

ss List of Books for Rural Libraries, Raleigh, 
N. C., 1904. 

Meridian Male College, Meridian, Miss., 1906. 

The Chautauqua Quarterly, Chautauqua, N. Y., 1906. 

Carleton College Bulletin, Northfield, Minn., March, 1906. 

Thirty-fifth Annual Report of the Grand Rapids Public 
Library, Grand Rapids, Mich., April, 1906. 

Fifteenth Annual Report of the Board of Trustees of the 
Free Public Library, Jersey City, N. J., 1905. 





Straws 





“Straws show which way the winds blow” 


STRAW No. 3 


The WASHINGTON CITY School Board has placed GRADED CLASSICS 
Readers on the authorized list of Text-Books for use in the Schools of that City. 


And orders are already coming in from the Washington dealers. 





Orders may be sent to 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 


33-37 East Seventeenth Street 


For circulars 
address : : 


B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY, Richmond, Va. 






3 s¢ New York City 






W. S. Gooch, 
Representative 
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School Gquipment and the Educational Trade. 


he 


d arrang t of school libraries, and descriptions of new 
ies are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paid 





Under this head are given practical suggestions concerning aids to t an 
material for schools and colleges. It 1s to be understood that all notes of schoo) supp 

‘ mts are admitted. School boards, superintendents, and teachers will find many valuable notes from the educational supply market 
which will help them to keep up with the advances made in this importantfield. Correspondence is invited. Address letters to Haiior of Tax 
ScHoon JOURNAL, 11-15 East 24th Street, New York City. ; 


The editor of Pitman’s Journal, New York, offers the distribution of the city’s permanent funds. These amount in 
writers of the Isaac Pitman Shorthand a solid gold medal, Boston to over thirty millions of dollars. Five Boston busi- 
value $100. This medal is for the best _ in ness men are selected to serve on this commission for a term of 
speed of writing combined with accuracy. The competition three years each. The commissionership is considered the 
will be open he all emg 7 the er oe ery a most honorary unsalaried position within the gift of the city. 
have acquired it within the limits of the continent of Nor : : : 
pr and adjacent islands. Competitors must be resi-_ . The Remington Li agi se Company has just completed 
dents of this territory for at least one year prior to the date ‘8 annual census of the writing machines used for purposes 
of competition. There is no limit as to age, sex, or color. of commercial instruction in all the schools of the United 
p . ’ , States and Canada. This census shows a total of 20,512 
Supt. Charles W. Mulford, Bay Shore, N. Y., has been Remingtons in use in the schools, a gain of nearly 2,000 over 
appointed manager of the Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency, the census of last year. Estimating that five pupils annually 
3 East 14th Street, New York, beginning June 16, 1906. are trained on each of these machines, this it seem to show 
Mr. Mulford enters upon his work with long experience inthe that one hundred thousand Remington operators are pre- 
State as high school principal and superintendent of schools, pared every year for business life in the United States and 
and is by training and personality excellently adapted for Canada alone, to say nothing of the other countries of the 


his new duties. world. The number of Remingtons in use in the business 
The 1906 Descriptive Catalog of D. C. Heath & Co. is one schools continue to exceed vastly the total of all other 

of the best school-book catalogs that has come to our notice. machines. 

The arrangement is exceptionally good. The book notices eT 

are clear and terse, and summarize briefly the really im- Glass Jars and Cylinders. 

portant characteristics of each book. The make-up is an The catalog of glass jars and cylinders issued by the Kny- 


example of excellent taste. Among the newest books which : : 
are advertised are Well’s ALGEBRA ion SEeconpDARY SCHOOLS, rg gs ge gy lag a vem sg 
Wright’s Exercises 1n Concrete Gromerry, Schoch’s eng They are manufactured to hold 8 scat d = 
ExpPERIMENTS AND Discussions IN Cuemistry, Orndorff’s tomical pre arations. But so ex evi 8 the Sk co 
Laporatory Manvat (revised), Colton’s PHYSIOLOG y, Cole- cision hh Rana that goes into the meee Tod of dal iom sea 
a Ses or Puysics, and Spalding’s PrincipLes m7 might well form a collection by themselves. 

re) = j j : 

One feature of the catalog is a price list containing code jars of Bohemian wlase and the toet delicate Uae ae 
words for all of the Company’s publications up to August 1 there are jars with covers of crystal and amber, jars with 
of the current year. every conceivable device of clamps, rubber rings, springs, 

Mr. James T. Wetherald has been appointed a sinking-fund and grooves for holding the cover secure and air-tight, jars 
commissioner of Boston. Mr. Wetherald is by birth an with glass hooks for suspending specimens, and jars that 
Indiana man, but he adopted Boston as his permanent home may be used for boiling and are proof against internal pressure. 
twenty years ago when he entered the field of newspaper and The company manufactures or imports to order any kind or 
magazine advertising. He is now the sole owner of one of the _ size of glass jar that is desired if ordered in quantities of ten 
largest newspaper advertising agencies in New England. or more. It mounts and preserves material at very low 

The sinking-fund commissioners have the control and the prices. Its address is 225-233 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


EW TEXT-BOOKS 


BAKER AND CARPENTER | MANUAL OF ARGUMENTATION 
LANGUAGE READERS | FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND 
| 
| 











IN SIX BOOKS ACADEMIES 


One Book for Each of the First Six Grades 


By FRANKLIN T. BAKER, Professor of the English Language | By Craven Laycock, Assistant Professor of Oratory in 


and Literature in Teachers College, and GEORGE R. Car- | : 
PENTER, Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition in | ee — oo OFFORD, Instructor in 
Columbia University, assisted by a corps of experienced and = “78'S In Har tford (Vt.) High School. 

successful teachers in both public and private schools. = Cloth avill 4-060: pages eee 


Write for descriptive circular and specimen pages 


A MODERN ENGLISH COURSE PRINCIPLES OF ORAL ENGLISH 


IN TWO BOOKS By ERASTUS PALMER, Head of the Department of Public 
By HENRY P. EMERSON, Superintendent of Education, | Speaking of the College of the City of New York, and L. 
Buffalo, New York, and IpA C. BENDER, Supervisor of | WALTER SAMMIS. 
Primary Grades, Buffalo, New York. | 
a 3 12mo Cloth 
BOOK ONE . 12mo Cloth ix+238 pages $0.35 net 
BOOK TWO 12mo Cloth xiv+396 pages $0.60 net 








xii 222 pages 60 cents net 








SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR BEGIN- | UNITED STATES 


By JAMES P. KINARD, Ph.D. By HENRY WILLIAM ELSON. 
12mo Cloth ix +256 pages 50 cents net | 12mo Cloth xxvili +467 pages go cents net 





Correspondence regarding these books cordially invited 


THE MAGMILLAN GOMPANY :: ;:: 64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 


BOSTON CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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The New Waverley Avenue School-House, Watertown, Mass. (For description see page 27.) 
Courtesy of Supt. Frank R. Page. 


PHYSIOLOGY 


THE COLTON SERIES 


ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE | PHYSIOLOGY: Briefer Course 


For grammar grades. 317 pages. Illustrated. For high schools. 386 pages. Illustrated. Price, 
Price, 45 cents. 90 cents. 


NEW BOOKS IN THE COLTON SERIES 


PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY PHYSIOLOGY : Practical and Descriptive 


A text for a laboratory course. 171 pages. The Briefer Course and the Practical Physiology 
Price, 60 cents. in one volume. 556 pages. Price, $1.40. 


GOOD HEALTH FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 
By BEeRTHA M. Brown, Instructor in Biology, State Normal School, Hyannis, Mass. 164 pages. 


Beautifully illustrated. Price, 45 cents. 























COLTON’S PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE has recently been adopted as the basis of the State 
text-book of California. 








SEND FOR A COMPLETE DESCRIPTION OF THESE BOOKS 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
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The Educational Outlook. 


The report of the auditor on the school 
fund of West Virginia for 1906 shows that 
the amount distributed is $737,237.29. 
The amount distributed last year was 
$575,637.09. Under the new tax laws a 
gain of $161,599.61 in the amount ex- 
— by the State for the benefit of 
ocal schools is shown. 


W. W. Hall has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Florence, Ala., suc- 
ceeding Mr. A. F. Harman. The latter 
will return to New Decatur, whence he 
went to Florence two years ago. 


Allegheny children who are weak, sick- 
ly, or deformed will have an opportunity 
this summer to receive free treatment. 
Corrective exercises for these ailments 
will be a feature of the Allegheny vaca- 
tion schools and playgrounds, and will be 
commenced when the schools open on 
July 5. 


The people of the State of Panama had 
no public school system until the United 
States took possession of the canal zone. 
Twenty-three public schools have now 
been established and 1,100 children are 
attending them under a compulsory 
education law. If the Central Americans 
take kindly to that arrangement the 
canal strip will have an immigration 
boom from people who want to educate 
their children. 


The School Garden Association, Station 
A, Boston, Mass., last year enlisted over 
10,000 workers in the School Garden 
movement, and supplied seeds, instruc- 
tions for planting, and literature to 
schools, clubs, superintendents, princi- 
pals, teachers, pupils, and individuals in 
many parts of the country. The results 
of the work were so encouraging, and the 
good so manifest, that preparations have 
been made on a larger scale for 1906, pro- 


viding a larger number of varieties of 
flowers and vegetables, and aiming to 
reach and assist all willing to join in the 
movement. 

A membership fee of six cents secures 
enrollment, a booklet of directions for 
planting, a sample collection of five 
varieties of seeds, and a list of the collec- 
tions of flower and vegetable seeds that 
can be ordered for school and home gar- 
den use. Any one can apply. Simply 
write to F. W. Shattuck, Sec’y, The 
School Garden Association, Station A, 
Boston, Mass., enclosing six cents, and 
giving your name and address plainly. 


R. P. Halleck Leaves Louisville. 


Mr. Reuben Post Halleck has resigned 
his position as principal of the Male High 
School, Louisville, Ky. It is said that an 
offer was made to increase his salary from 
$2,500 to $3,700 if he would withdraw his 
resignation, but he refused to consider 
the proposition. He stated that he had 
signed a contract with a large publishing 
house to prepare and edit a series of text- 
books. The task would not only require 
all his time, but would necessitate a long 
trip abroad, with study and travel in 
several foreign countries. 

Mr. Halleck was elected principal of the 
Male High School in 1897. He is known 
the country over as a writer of text-books 
He will be succeeded at Louisville by 
Charles A. Marple, formerly instructor in 
physics in the Male High School, but more 
recently a teacher in Cleveland. 


Indiana Educational Commission. 


The Indiana State Educational Com- 
mission was appointed by Governor 
Hanly at the request of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association. The request was em- 
bodied in a resolution adopted by the 


Association, at the close of an address by 
State Superintendent Cotton, who made 
some very pointed recommendations 
regarding teachers’ salaries, school taxa- 
tion and levies, normal schools, and the 
organization of the school system in 
townships. The resolution asked that 
the Commission investigate the matter of 
salaries, taxation, and all other matters 
~— may rightfully come before such a 
ody. 

The commission is composed of men 
who will approach the subjects with 
impartial minds. Its personnel is: B. 
F. Moore, chairman, superintendent of 
schools, Marion; Hon. E. E. Moore, State 
Senator, Connersville; Hon. L. Ert Slack, 
State Senator, Franklin; Thomas D. 
Slimp, attorney, Washington; Will S. 
Ritchie, president of the School Board, 
Lebanon; Edgar Webb, editor of the 
Ledger, Attica, and John W. Lewis, 
county superintendent, Wabash. 

Among other subjects that will be in- 
vestigated are the manner of electing 
county superintendents, the advisability 
of a larger normal school system, the 
matter of local and State tax levies, the 
formation of a township School Board, 
and other questions that cannot at this 
time be specified. The final report of the 
committee is to be in the hands of the 
Governor by December 1. 


Georgia Educational Association. 


The meeting of the Georgia Educational 
Association, recently in session at Cum- 
berland Island was the most successful in 
the history of the organization. It was 
the fortieth session of the Association, 
and was more largely attended than any 
previous meeting has been, there having 
been more than 300 teachers present. 

The feature that attracted the most 
favorable comment was the election of 





You Cannot Get Away from the Fact 
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Holden Book Cover 





Will Make a2 Text-Book Last 50 Per Cent. Longer 





Nor will you deny that by having a FRESH, CLEAN COVER on a book—when the 
books are distributed to the Scholars in the Fall—the LAWS OF CLEANLINESS AND 
HYGIENE are Promoted and the Scholars taught CARE and NEATNESS of Public Property 


A Box of Holden’s Self-Binders 


For REPAIRING BROKEN AND WEAKENED BINDINGS and FASTENING 
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An Envelope of Holden’s Transparent Paper 
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Chancellor David C. Barrow, of the State 
University, as President. The election of 
Chancellor Barrow to this position was 
not only a tribute to his fitness for the 
position, but an endorsement of the re- 
cent action of the trustees in placing a 
schoolman at the head of the University. 

The Association passed a resolution 
endorsing the action of the trustees in 
their choice of Chancellor Barrow. 

A paper read by Superintendent Bond, 
of Athens, on ‘‘ The selection and training 
of teachers,’’ proved to be of unusual in- 
terest. It was discussed at some length 
by Superintendent Chapman, of Macon, 
whose views on the subject found ready 
acceptance. Supt. T. A. Pound, of Way- 
cross, also spoke on the paper. 

A paper on the ‘‘School Improvement 
Club of Georgia,’’ was to have been read 
by Mrs. Walter B. Hill, of Athens. In 
her absence the topic was discussed by 
President Park, of the Georgia Normal 
and Industrial College, of Milledgeville. 

The meeting was a most satisfactory 
one. It was found that educational in- 
terests in the State, altho in need of 
greater material support and more con- 
secrated workers, are not being neglected. 


Maryland State Meeting. 

The thirty-ninth annual meeting of the 
Maryland State Teachers’ Association 
was held at Ocean City, June 26-29. The 
program was as follows: 

June 26, 8 P. M.—Invocation; address 
of welcome, James O. Adams, chairman 
of the Committee on Education, House 
of Delegates, 1906; response, Prin. E. G. 
Comegys, Catonsville High School; selec- 
tion, the Cecilian Lady Quartet; presi- 
dent’s address, County Superintendent 
S. Simpson, Westminster. 

June 27, 9.30 A. M.—Singing by the 
Association; address, ‘‘The Necessity for 
a Revision of the Schedule for Rural 
Schools,”’ County Supt. Milton Melvin, 
Chestertown; address, ‘‘Play,’’? Ada L. 
Scott, Salisbury; selection, the Cecilian 
Lady Quartet; address, ‘‘Some Accom- 
plishments of a Technical Education— 
Its Relation to a Public School System,”’ 
Prin. W. R. King, U. S. N., Baltimore 
Polytechnic Institute; singing by the 
Association. 8 P. M.—Singing by the 
Association; address, Governor Warfield; 
selection, the Cecilian Lady Quartet; ad- 
dress, Pres. R. W. Sylvester, Maryland 
Agricultural College; selection, the Cecil- 
ian Lady Quartet; address, Prin. George 
W. Ward, Maryland State Normal School. 

June 28, 9.30 A. M.—Singing by the 
Association; address, State Supt. M. 
Bates Stephens; address, ‘‘Correlation of 
the Compulsory School Law and the 
Child Laker Law,” Mrs. Mary Wilcox 
Glenn, Baltimore; selection, the Cecilian 
Lady Quartet; the reading circle hour, 
under the leadership of the State Super- 
intendent of Education. 8 P. M.—Sing- 
ing by the Association; address, ‘“‘Accept- 
ed Theory and Common Practice—Their 
Divergence,” Supt. J. H. Van Sickle, 
Baltimore; selection, the Cecilian Lady 
Quartet; address, Prin. S — S. Handy, 
president Maryland High School Teach- 
ers’ Association; selection, the Cecilian 
Lady Quartet; address, ‘‘the Modern 
High School,” Prin. Arthur F. Smith 
Lonaconing; singing by the Association. 

June 29, 9.30 A. M.—Singing by the 
Association; report of the committee on 
legislation, County Supt. A. C. Willson, 
Cumberland; discussion of the report, 
miscellaneous business, election of officers. 





Doctor E. S. Ferris of Hamilton, 0O., 
writes: I have found antikamnia tablets 
an excellent remedy in all forms of neu- 
ralgia. Druggists dispense them and we 
would suggest your getting a dozen to 
have on hand in time of pain. Camping 
and outing parties will do the proper 
thing by having some in their medical 
kit for emergency cases.—Courier of 
Medicine. 





LATEST SCHOOL BOOKS 


A Short History of England’s and America’s Literature, $1.20 
By Eva MaARcH TAPPAN, Ph.D. 








American Hero Stories Ta ae ee .55 
By Eva Marcu TapPAN, Ph.D. 
How to Tell Stories to Children 1.00 
By SARA CONE BRYANT 
Riberside Literature Sertes 
A Tale of Two Cities. Pa. .45 Clo. .50 


By CHARLES DICKENS 


Edited by R. Adelaide Witham, recently Head of the English Department, Clas- 
sical High School, Providence, R. I. No. 161. 


Henry V ee ae 
By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


Edited by Edward Everett Hale, Jr., Ph. D., Professor of English in Union Col- 
lege. No. 163. 


Pa. .15 Clo. .25 


Joan of Arc, and The English Mail Coach, Pa. .15 = Clo. .25 
By THOMAS DEQUINCEY 
Edited by R. Adelaide Witham. No. 164. 
Northland Heroes . ; Clo. .35 


By FLORENCE HOLBROOK 
The stories of Beowulf and Fridthjof retold for the 4th and 5th grades. No. J. 


In the Wilderness a ae Pa. .20 ~=Clo. .80 
By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 


Required by the Regents of the University of the State of New York for the 
examination for the preliminary certificate in English. No. Y. 


Nine Selected Poems . . Pa. .15 = Clo. .25 


Prescribed by the Regents of the University of the State of New York for the 
examination for the preliminary certificate in English. With Introductions 
and Notes. No. Z. 


Send for 1906 Educational Catalogue Just Issued 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 


TWO NEW STORY BOOKS! 


FOR THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 
By CAROLYN S. BAILEY and CLARA M. LEwIs 


FOR THE CHILDREN’S HOUR is one of the most notable books for children that have recently 
been published. 
Appropriately illustrated and tastefully bound in cloth. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


A KINDERGARTEN STORY BOOK 


By JANE L. HOXIE 


Miss Susan E. Blow says: I know no equally simple, varied and interesting collection of 
stories for children between the ages of four and six, and [ earnestly hope that A KINDER- 
GARTEN STORY BOOK may rapidly win the popularity it merits. Price, postpaid, 50e. 


Send for KINDERGARTEN REVIEW Premium Circular 





MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, = Springfield, Mass. 
New York Boston Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 





Meservey’s Text-Books in Bookkeeping 


Single and Double Entry for High Schools 
Single Entry alone for Grammar Schools 


No text-books on the subject have proved so uniformly successful as the 
Meservey’s. They are universally commended. If Bookkeeping is in your Course 
of Study and you are-not acquainted with the Meservey’s text-books send for 
sample copy. 


Correspondence solicited 


Thompson, Brown & Company 
76 Summer Street, Boston 
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Just now when the eyes of all the world are turned to- 
wards Russia, and the interest in what will be the outcome 
of all the turbulence in that country, Tue Story or Russia, 
by R. Van Bergen is a most timely book. The author says 
in his brief preface that in his frequent journeys to the Far 
East he often found it difficult to comprehend matters, be- 
cause, while he could not help perceiving that the impulse 
leading to them came from Russia, it was difficult to dis- 
cover what prompted the government of the Czar. Mr. 
Van Bergen says he felt the necessity of studying the history 
of Russia and he found it so fascinating that he resolved to 
place it in a condensed form before the attention of our 
students. He certainly has succeeded and succeeded well 
in his purpose. His Story or Russia is simply, clearly, 
and entertainingly told. Now is the time to make the 
most of interest in Russian affairs by having pupils study 
Russian history, and in no way can this be better done 
than by the aid of Mr. Van Bergen’s book. It is well written, 
well printed, and well illustrated. (American Book Co., 
publishers, New York.) 


The question of what ought to be taught in the way of 
high school English, and how this should be taught, has not 
yet been solved. Teachers are not yet agreed as to how the 
essentials may best be brought before pupils. A step towards 
the solution of the problem, however, lies in the form of a 
text-book by Harriet L. Keeler and Mary E. Adams, both in- 
structors in the Central High School at Cleveland. The book 
is called High Scuoot ENG.isu, with the added sub-title, 
A MANvaL OF CoMPOSITION AND LITERATURE. It is evidently 
the result of the actual class-room experience of two enthu- 
siastic but a teachers. The work begins nearer the 
beginning than most high school teachers have thought of 
doing, namely, by suggesting not only that there is such a 
thing as the art.of reading, but that it is an art which must be 
cultivated by pupils as a preliminary to the genuine appre- 
ciation and understanding of what is good in English Niter- 
ature. 

All the essentials to the study of rhetoric are given in the 
text. The chapters covering these points include: The art 
of composition, oration, words, sentences, the paragraph, 
description, versification, exposition, the higher qualities of 
style, and argumentation. The subsequent material, most 
of it given in the form of an appendix, is the part of the book 
that is of interest to the progressive high school teacher, 
especially the portion which is devoted to the studies of 
masterpieces of English literature. The types selected for 
special analysis are those given in the list of college require- 
ments, and the authors suggest practical methods for the 
study of each one of these masterpieces. The student who 
has studied any one of the required selections in accordance 
with the suggestions given here, will not only be ready for 
college entrance examination upon the topic, but will have 
gained an understanding of the selection which will result in 
his retaining its important features in his mind permanently. 

Hicu Scuoout ENG.IisH is worthy of the highest recom- 
mendation to those interested in the teaching of high and 
secondary school work in English. (Allyn & Bacon, Boston, 
Chicago, New York.) 


Days AND Deeps A Hunprep Years AGo is a collection 
of stories of a historical character, for use as a supplemen- 
tary reader or to supplement the text-book in elementary 
United States History. The stories, ten in number, cover 
the years 1780-1787, and the inauguration of Washington 
in 1789; the story of the cotton gin (1793), a story of 1798, 
Robert Fulton and his steamboat, a canal journey (1826), 
the first matches (1828), the first passenger railroad (1830), 
and the electric telegraph (1844). The authors, Gertrude 
L. Stone and M. Grace Fickett, evidently understand children 
and what they like. They evidently know also how to tell 
a story and tell it well. Ten-year-old boys and girls are 
sure to enjoy these historical tales. (D. ¢. Heath & Co., 
Boston. ) 

Tue Boy, How to Herp Him Succeep, is a collection of 
articles by Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr., followed by a symposium 
of three hundred and nineteen Americans of ‘‘marked accom- 
plishment’’ who have contributed out of their experience a 
practical recapitulation of the elements of success as seen by 
them. It is said that nothing like it has even been attempted 
before. The Saturday Evening Post says of it: ‘‘ That this is in- 
teresting—interesting to men who have failed, or have suc- 
eeeded, to men who are balancing between success and 
failure, to men who have been boys themselves and now have 
boys of their own to bring up, to educators, economists, 
moralists, and to practical men of affairs concerned in the 
development of their aids and subordinates—most inter- 
esting, cannot be doubted.” 

Among the men enrolled in the symposium are John A. 
McCall, Charles W. Eliot, George W. Cable, David Starr 
Jordan, Arthur T. Hadley, General Joseph Breckinridge, 
Edward Lauterbach, Jacob Riis, William R. Harper, and 
many others of international reputation. (Oakwood Pub- 
lishing Co., 29 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. $1.25.) 


_ Education; How to Teach Children to Think; 
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Tur ExLements or Business Law, by Ernest W. Huffcut, 
Dean of the College of Law, Cornell University, is intended 
for students in commercial courses in high schools and 
colleges. It presents the leading principles of business law, 
together with simple, concrete examples and problems 
showing these principles in their application to commercial 
transactions. Abstract discussion and technical terminology 
have been reduced to a minimum. As a result the essentials 
may be easily grasped by those not trained to the technique 
of the subject. A large number of forms, many of them in 
facsimile, have been introduced, and the methods and pur- 

ose of formal documents are discussed and explained. 

he work not only deals with mercantile and commercial 
law, but also discusses the law pertaining to general in- 
dustrial conditions, including the relation of employer and 
of employe. The aim has been to state as clearly and con- 
cisely as possible the law governing the chief industrial and 
commercial transactions of our day. (Ginn & Company, 
Publishers, Boston. Price, $1.00.) 

Karl Edwin Harriman, whose clever bit of fiction Tuer 
GIRL AND THE Drat proved so popular last year has just 
brought out another love story entitled THe Girt Our 
THERE. It is a tale of country life, breathing the freedom 
and freshness of the open, and bringing in some of the best 
known types of rural characters, such as the coy! store- 
keeper, the village doctor, the wily old miser, the bluff but 
kind-hearted farmer, the village postmaster, etc. The 
shrewd observations and witty remarks of these children of 
the soil will be found delightful reading. Here is an example: 
“Tf I wuz on a desert island without no calendur nor any- 
thin’, I’d know when Sunday’d come ’cause I’d be sleepy 
after dinner.’’ (George W. Jacobs, Philadelphia.) 


No one outside the brotherhood of zoologists would dream 
that a fascinating book of 350 pages could be written about 
the frog. Dr. Samuel J. Holmes, assistant supervisor of 
zoology in the University of Wisconsin has proved that it can 
be done. Tuer Bio.ocy or THE Frog, récently issued from his 
pen, is a positive relief from the mass of trashy fiction 
with which the modern American reader is becoming almost 
nauseated. Dr. Holmes’ style is evidently scientific, but 
it is withal simple and charming. The reader grows more 
and more interested in the life history of the frog as he makes 
his way further thru the book. The author says that in 
writing the book he has had in mind especially, the need of 
students. cron iay A the book is, primarily, a text-book, 
but it deserves to be more than that. The lay reader who 
has failed to appreciate the fascinations to be found in close, 
thoughtful scientific study should most of all read it. He 
will appreciate the wonders of natural history thereby as he 
never has before. (Macmillan & Company, New York.) 


¥. The fifteen studies embraced in the volume entitled 
SuccEessFruL TEACHING are the result of selections made from 
a large number of essays submitted in an educational con- 
test conducted last year, and for which prizes were offered 
to those who submitted the best essay upon each subject. 
The subjects covered are: The Value of Psychology in 
Teaching; The Teaching of Phonetics; Nature Studies; The 
Various Methods of Teaching Nature; How Best to Gain and 
Keep Control of the Pupils; The Art of Story-Telling, and Its 
Uses in the School-room; The Place of ay General 

he Advan- 
tages of we Work; The Value of Word Study and How 
to Direct It; How to ei ty the Conversational Powers 
of the Pupils; The Educational Influence and Value of Manual 
Training; How Best to Acquaint Pupils with What Is Going 
on In the World; How Best to Teach Concentration; How 
Best to Develop Character in Children; Personality as a 
Factor in Teaching. 

Supt. J. M. Greenwood says in his introduction to the 
work: ‘‘The essays in this volume are intended to help 
teachers in their daily work; to give them broader views of 
teaching different subjects, better methods of presentation, 
and deeper insight into the thoughts, feelings, emotions, 

assions, desires, and aspirations of a developing human soul. 

ach essay sets forth in clear language the view of the author, 
and how in theory and practice a certain phase of educational 
work, either of subject matter, or the underlying principles 
upon which it is based, may be used by the teacher, or prac- 
tised by the child to further his progress. 

One of the chief benefits arising from thoughtful teaching 
is the grasp it gives the teacher over subject matter, and in 
directing the energies of the pupils. Thinking is hard work, 
and education is not a matter of chance, but a purposeful 
effort toward a direct end. It consists in what one can do, 
or is enabled to do, rather than what one is, or what he knows. 
Since education is a dynamic force, it implies skill to use what 
one possesses,—skill to use one’s powers forcefully on new 
questions and situations as they arise. The underlying fact 
in educational systems to-day is to perfect the State by per- 
fecting the individuals composing the'State, thru culture, 
knowledge, wisdom,—into doing one’s life work well.” 

The book is especially adapted to teachers, reading circles, 
and the teaching profession generally. (Funk & Wagnalls, 
New York. Price, $1.00 net.) 


That tired feeling is a burden you need not carry. Hood’s Sarsaparilla will 
rid you of it and renew your courage. 
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Marshall Spring School of Watertown, 
Mass., is taken from an article in The 
School Magazine, a publication run by the 
children of the elementary grades in the 
public schools of Watertown. The article 
was written by Ruth H. Paine, Grade IX. 
It gives one a clear and accurate image of 
the school. It does more than this: it 
shows that in at least one Massachusetts 
town English ‘‘as she is taught”’ is a sub- 
ject of emphatically living import. 

“‘Years ago, in the eighteent orang 
says Miss Paine, ‘‘a man named Dr. 
Marshall Spring lived in Watertown. He 
graduated from Harvard College in 1762. 
After leaving college he lived on the island 
of St. Eustatius, a Dutch West India 
group, and with that exception he lived 
all his life in his native town, and during 
his long life sustained such a high profes- 
sional reputation as very few men have 
attained. 

“During the Revolution he was a Tory, 


firmly and fully ‘convinced of the entire | ' 


inexpediency of persistency.” Yet, on 
the 19th of April, 1775, he arrived 
early at Lexington and devoted his best 
skill to his wounded fellow citizens. He 
taught the school in Watertown the year 
after he left college, was Representative 
of Watertown in 1787, and was many 
times a member of the Governor’s Exe- 
cutive Council. Altho during the war he 
was a Tory, after that he became a loyal 
American, as will be seen by the fact that 
he was a member of the Governor’s Coun- 


il. 

“The school (which is named in Mar- 
shall Spring’s honor) faces Waverley 
Avenue. It is built in the old Colonial 
style, with granite base, coarse, red brick, 
sandstone trimmings, and slate roof. It 
is located fifteen feet above the street 
level and is approached by a series of 
grassed terraces with granite steps. 

‘“‘There are three entrances, one at 
either end and the main entrance is on 
Waverley Avenue. Near this latter en- 
trance there will be a flag-staff of Oregon 
pine eighty feet in height, with a neat 
cypress seat at tne base. 

“You enter the building by wide gran- 
ite steps and thru the heavy doric porch 
and come into the main vestibule, which 
is about eleven feet square, with marble 
and terrazo floor and dadoed in white 
enameled brick to the height of ten feet, 
with a heavy vaulted stucco ceiling. 

“From here you pass thru four sets of 
fly doors and up wide marble steps to the 
first floor, coming into a corridor one 
hundred and eight feet long by ten feet 
wide, with a wide iron staircase leading 
up to the second floor and down stairs to 
the basement. Off this corridor are 
located the wardrobes, emergency toilets, 
and four class-rooms, each twenty-six feet 
by thirty-two feet. At the left and right 
of the main stairway are the teachers’ and 
masters’ rooms, each furnished with 
marble toilets. 

‘Going up another iron stairway to the 
second floor you find five more class- 
rooms the same size as those on the first 
floor. 

“Descending the main stairway again 
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Fine School at Watertown. Tortured with Eczema. 
The following description of the new|TremENpous IrcuiInc Over WHOLE 


Bopy—ScratcHep Untin Biep— 
WonvERFUL CurE By CuTICURA. 
“Last year I suffered with a tremen- 
dous itching on my back, which grew 
worse and worse until it spread over the 
whole body, and only my face and hands 
were free. For four months or so I suf- 
fered torments, and I had to scratch, 
scratch, scratch until I bled. At night 
when I went to bed things got worse, and 
I had at times to get up and scratch my 
body all over until I was as sore as 
could be and until I suffered excruciating 
pain. They told me that I was suffering 
from eczema. Then I made up my mind 
that I would use the Cuticura Remedies. 
I used them according to instructions, 
and very soon indeed I was greatly re- 
lieved. I continued until well, and now 
I am ready to recommend the Cuticura 
Remedies to any one. Mrs. Mary Metz- 

ger, Sweetwater, Okla., June 28, 1905.” 
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you reach the basement. 
the manual training and cooking-rooms, 
and boys’ and girls’ toilets, playrooms, 
and the boiler and fan room. 

“The building is furnished in Western 
brown ash stained antique color, with 
burlap dadoes in rooms and corridors. 
Each room is equipped with a telephone 
and an electric clock, the central station 
and master clock being in the master’s 
room. The bells and gongs are connected 
with a program clock and they will run 
the school automatically. 

‘‘The building is heated and ventilated 
with a fan system consisting of three 
sectional boilers anda hundred and twenty 
inch blower propelled by a seven and a 
half horse-power Wagner motor. The 
lighting thruout will be by electricity. 

‘The architect is Mr. Curtis W. Bixby 
of Watertown, and in striving to make 
the building beautiful in its architecture 
and complete in its requirements, he has 
made a building which Watertown will 
long be proud of.” 





To Lapirs Oniy.—The wish to be 
beautiful is predominant in every woman, 
and none can say she does not care 
whether she is beautiful or not. Dr. T. 
F. Gouraud’s Oriental Cream, or Magical 
Beautifier elicits a clear, transparent 
complexion, free from Tan, Freckles, or 
Moth Patches, and so closely imitating 
nature as to defy detection. It has the 
highest medical testimony, as well as 
professional celebrities, and on its own 
merits it has become one of the largest 
and a popular specialty in the trade. 
Frrp T. Hopxtns, Sole Proprietor, 37 
Great Jones Street, New York. For sale 
by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Deal- 
ers thruout the United States, Canada, 
and Europe. 


The Typical Indians of the 
Great Plains. 

The Northwest Plains Indian is, to the 
average person, the typical American 
Indian, the Indian of our school-day 
books—powerful of physique, statuesque, 
gorgeous in dress, with the bravery of the 
firm believer in predestination. The con- 
stant, fearless, hunting and slaughtering 
of the buffalo trained him to the greatest 
physical endurance, and gave an inbred 
desire for bloodshed. Thousands of 
peace-loving, agricultural-living Indians 
might climb down from their cliff-perched 
homes, till their miniature farms, attend 
their flocks, and at night-time climb back 
up the winding stairs to their home in 
the clouds, and attract no attention. 
But if a fierce band of Sioux rushed down 
on a hapless emigrant train the world 
soon learned of it. 

The culture of all primitive peoples is 
necessarily determined by their environ- 
ment. This, of course, means that all 
plains tribes—tho speaking a score of lan- 
guages—were, in life and manner, broadly 
alike. 

The plains tribes in earlier times were 
certainly true nomads. For a time, in 
the depths of winter, they camped in the 
shelter of some forest along the streams. 
Other than that, wherever roamed a herd 
of buffalo, there also wandered the bands 
of Northern Indians. The very existence 
of these tribes seemed bound to that of 
the buffalo. From the skins their lodges 
were built. With the hair on, the hides 
furnished the robes for the body, as well 
as mattresses and bed coverings. Advanc- 
ing civilization has swept these countless 
herds from the face of the plains, and left 
their human companions stranded.— 
From ‘The Tribes of Northwest Plains,” 
by E. S. Curtis, in the June Scribner’s. 
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New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 
307 Verk St., New Haven, Conn. 
Two years’ course for preparing teachers of Physical 
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